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He  that  wal\s  it  only  thirsting 
For  the  right ,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self ,  before  his  journey  closes , 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
into  glossy  purples ,  Which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses. 
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Abigail  Gates  Farwell 
whom  I  never  knew 
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Preface 

I  was  seated  at  dinner  at  a  small  resort  and  we 
all  occupied  one  table  at  meals,  so  that  everything  ivas 
delightfully  informal.  I  was  introduced  as  the  daugh' 
ter  of  John  V.  Far  well.  It  had  been  years  since  I 
had  been  so  introduced  and  I  was  surprised,  but  still 
'  more  so  to  hear  one  of  my  associates  say,  “ I  consider 
your  father  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago.”  This  man 
spofie  with  authority  having  himself  long  been  a  citi' 
zen  of  this  city.  I  longed  to  tal\  further  with  him, 
but  he  was  very  feeble  and  I  did  not  as\  him  any 
questions.  He  died  soon  after,  but  his  words  lived 
on  and  they  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  find  out 
why  my  father  should  be  so  singled  out  from  among 
hundreds  of  fine  and  noble  characters. 

This  boo\  is  the  result  of  my  search,  and  I  hope 
i  that  my  readers  will  derive  as  great  pleasure  as  have 
I  in  the  pleasant  tas\  of  recreating  the  past  life  of  a 
worthy  man. 
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Preface 

The  story  of  my  fathers  life  from  early  years  on 
the  farm  to  the  time  of  my  mothers  death,  I  have 
named  An  Idyll  of  Our  Inland  Sea.  It  is  the 
story  of  his  early  romance,  and  is  ta\en  from  his 
diary  and  letters. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  that  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  religious  boo\  and  above  all 
things  I  wish  to  avoid  pointing  any  morals.  Of 
necessity,  inasmuch  as  my  father  was  a  shining  ex' 
ample  of  what  religious  faith  is,  much  of  his  religion 
must  be  brought  into  any  account  of  his  life,  which 
is  in  fact  made  up  of  it. 

One  object  of  this  boo\is  to  dispel  that  aversion  to 
Chicago  which  the  children  of  its  earlier  citizens,  now 
living  elsewhere,  seem  to  have.  Cities  of  the  old  world 
are  just  as  smo\y,  just  as  dirty,  but  the  word  Chicago 
seems  to  spell  “ Anathema  ’  even  now.  I  wish  to  picture 
the  Chicago  of  the  middle  last  century,  as  a  picturesque 
village  ivorthy  to  be  the  setting  of  a  novel  or  a  biography, 
to  have  a  place  in  literature  with  the  villages  of  the 
old  world,  where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  classic  novels 
of  Dic\ens,  Meredith,  Trollop  and  Thac\eray  are 
staged.  I  also  wish  to  counteract  the  impression  that 
Chicago  was  bucolic  even  in  the  days  long  before  my 
father  joined  its  ran\s  of  citizens.  Chicago  was  a 
city  of  romance  always — the  romance  of  the  pioneers, 
the  trying  out  of  things  and  plans  and  watching  them 
develop.  That  is  the  charm  of  our  wonderful  city. 
Those  who  left  the  east  for  western  homes  were  the 
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pic\  of  the  land,  as  their  forefathers  were  the  pic\  of 
old  England  when  they  left  for  our  shores.  Chicago 
was  planned  and  developed  from  the  very  first  by  men 
of  brains  and  character  who  left  their  far  eastern 
homes  to  found  a  metropolis  destined  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  new  world. 

There  are  many  persons  whose  names  should  be  in 

this  boo\  and  readers  will  notice  flagrant  omissions  of 

places  and  incidents  which  should  be  recorded.  In 

explanation  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  pictured  only 

the  incidents  that  came  into  my  life  so  that  when  a 

very  conspicuous  early  resident  seems  to  be  omitted  it  is 

simply  because  I  was  not  brought  in  contact  with  him. 

\ 

I  began  by  inserting  footnotes  to  verify  my  state - 
ments,  as  I  was  sure  many  of  them  would  not  be 
believed ,  but  they  grew  so  voluminous  that  I  com 
eluded  to  leave  them  out  entirely  and  leave  belief 
entirely  to  the  option  of  the  reader. 

In  anticipation  of  future  inquiries  about  these  stories 
I  wish  to  say  that  no  questions  will  be  answered  about 
the  truth  of  this  or  that  statement ,  or  place ,  or  person. 

If  my  perspective  is  sometimes  out  of  place  or  a 
little  upsideydown ,  I  blame  it  on  a  copy  of  Hogarth 
my  father  gave  me,  when  a  child.  I  suppose  he 
thought  it  would  show  me  the  evil  of  a  drunkard’s 
life  to  study  the  pictures  of  the  Race’s  Progress.  I 
remember  loo\ing  in  vain  for  the  garden  tool  used  for 
the  removal  of  the  autumn  leaves ,  which  I  could  never 
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find;  but  I  too\  in  all  the  wonderful  expressions  of 
the  great  Hogarth,  his  delineations  of  degraded  hu¬ 
manity.  Among  other  things  I  observed  was  his  curi¬ 
ous  picture  with  misplaced  perspective,  where  all  the 
animals  and  humans  that  were  intended  to  be  in  the 
foreground  were  in  the  background  and  vice-versa.  It 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  have  now  and 
then  dipped  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could 
reach,  where  I  had  no  business,  in  order  to  ma\e  some 
story  stand  by  another  one,  just  as  in  this  picture. 
If,  then,  you  find  the  future  where  the  past  should  be, 
please,  dear  reader,  lay  it  to  Great  Hogarth’s  charge. 
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Oregon  Days 


Roc\  River 
at  the  bend  near  Oregon 
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Henry  Farwell,  after  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Jackson  in 
Westminster,  Mass.,  in  1820,  moved  to  Steuben  Co.,  New 
York,  and  started  in  the  lumber  business,  which  at  that  time 
was  attended  with  great  hardships.  Lumber  was  marketed 
by  rafting  down  the  Susquehanna  river.  To  better  his 
prospects,  he  moved  to  Big  Flats,  Chemung  Co.,  New  York, 
and  engaged  in  farming. 

All  the  children  were  born  in  New  York  and  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  their  married  life  were  strenuous  ones  for 
Henry  and  Nancy  Farwell.  Four  sons  and  one  daughter 
were  born  here.  My  grandmother  has  told  me  that  soon 
after  the  birth  of  one  of  her  children,  she  just  managed  to 
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Reminiscences  of  John  V.  Farwell 

crawl  to  the  wash  tub  and  did  the  accumulated  washing  of 
two  weeks  for  the  family  when  she  was  not  able  to  stand. 
She  sat  next  to  the  tub  in  a  chair  and  leaned  against  the  tub 
the*'rest*of  the  time,  but  she  waited  till  the  family  had  all 
gone  so  they  would  not  see  her  make  the  attempt  to  catch 
up  with  the  work.  Then,  with  all  she  had  to  do,  she  made 
straw  hats  for  the  neighbors  to  help  along.  This  was  no 
matter  of  fancy  work;  it  meant  that  the  straw  must  be 
pulled  out  from  the  sheaf,  then  soaked  in  water  so  that  it 
could  be  pulled  into  strips  without  breaking:  to  braid  straw 
evenly  is  no  easy  matter,  but  my  grandmother  became  such 
an  expert  that  her  hats  were  actually  preferred  to  those 
bought  at  the  milliners.  She  had  so  many  orders  it  kept 
her  pretty  busy,  but  brought  in  a  neat  little  income.  My 
grandmother  made  me  a  basket  for  my  sewing  materials 
and  it  has  ten  different  weaves  of  straw,  showing  her  taste 
and  skill  in  this  industry;  I  have  given  it  to  The  Chicago 
Historical  Society  for  safe  keeping  where  it  can  be  seen 
any  time.  The  handles  have  come  off  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  did  show  four  more  weaves,  so  if  anyone  is  disposed 
to  count  them  and  does  not  find  them,  this  will  be  the 
explanation.  Mrs.  FarwelFs  bonnets  were  in  great  demand 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  well  made;  then  they 
were  durable.  After  the  bonnets  were  woven  she  had  so 
much  taste  in  trimming  them  that  the  Farwell  millinery 
was  in  great  demand. 

At  that  time,  1838,  there  was  a  erase  for  the  west.  It 
was  reported  that  the  soil  was  so  rich  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  scratch  it  up,  sow  your  seed  and  Lo,  and  behold! 
there  was  a  crop  with  no  trouble  at  all.  My  grandfather 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  New  York  and  follow  the 
western  hand  of  the  compass  for  the  rich  prairies  of  Illinois; 
then  the  home  of  the  western  driven  Indians  and  few  wagon 
roads  and  no  railroads. 

In  his  later  years  my  father  was  persuaded  to  write  out 
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Henry  Farwell  and  his  wife  Nancy  Jackson  Farwell 
Father  and  mother  of  John  VUliers  Farwell 


Oregon  Days 

his  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  in  Illinois;  for  this 
reason  it  is  possible  to  get  much  of  the  information  which 
follows,  first  hand:  although  some  of  it  was  told  to  me  by 
my  father,  grandmother,  uncles  and  aunts. 

The  Hegira 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1838,  two  prairie  schooners  left  Big 
Flats  on  their  long  journey  westward.  In  one  was  the 
Farwell  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Farwell 
and  five  children,  Henry  Jackson,  the  eldest;  Charles 
Benjamin;  John  Villiers;  Simeon  and  a  babe  in  arms,  the 
only  girl,  Maria  Louise.  In  the  other  wagon  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bemis,  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  Steven  Judson  and 
Mary.  Mrs.  Bemis  was  a  sister  of  Henry  Farwell. 

The  first  day's  journey  brought  them  to  an  uncle’s 
residence.  The  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  which 
was  celebrated  with  a  flag  floating  from  their  land  schooner 
and  every  boy  had  a  Washington  cocked  hat,  the  handiwork 
of  their  mother,  made  from  the  raw  material  of  a  newspaper, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  everybody  on  the  road. 

To  those  who  like  dogs  my  father’s  description  of 
“Sport,”  will  be  interesting.  Our  policeman  was  a 
large  spaniel  dog,  named  “Sport”  who  had  his  decoration 
of  stars  and  stripes  also.  He  was  made  for  business,  how" 
ever,  as  well  as  sport,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
whenever  in  his  presence  a  big  dog  tackled  a  little  one,  it 
was  his  invariable  police  regulations  to  whip  the  big  dog, 
and  then  proceed  on  his  way  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  How  many  little  dogs  were  indebted  to  him 
for  protection,  from  New  York  to  Illinois,  I  did  not  keep 
count,  but  the  scene  was  enacted  every  day,  to  remind  us 
that  some  dogs  are  more  benevolent  than  some  men  in 
their  care  of  the  needy.  It  reminded  me  of  the  saying, 
“The  more  I  know  of  dogs  the  less  I  think  of  men,  and 
the  more  I  know  of  men  the  more  I  think  of  dogs.” 

[17] 
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Reminiscences  of  John  V .  Farwell 

third  day  out,  at  dinner  in  our  schooner,  an  iron' 
bound,  hair'covered  trunk  was  placed  on  the  hind  wheel 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  preparations.  It  fell  off  the 
wheel  on  my  foot;  a  quack  doctor  advised  holding  it  under 
a  stream  of  cold  spring  water,  which  caused  a  "bunch  as 

big  as  a  hen  s  egg  and  made  an  invalid  of  me  tor  three 
months. 

We  took  a  steamer  at  Buffalo  for  Detroit,  and  the  next 
day  after  landing  came  to  another  uncle’s,  near  there,  for 
a  few  days  rest.  When  we  started  again,  the  wToods  were 
st)  full  of  tali  bush  huckleberries  which  were  so  attractive 
as,  notwithstanding  my  lameness,  to  make  me  anxious  for  a 
full  meal  of  them.  This  excursion,  together  with  the  effort 
to  overtake  the  schooner,  was  too  much  for  my  lame  foot, 
and  put  me  back  for  several  days.  Before  reaching  Illinois 
I  had  contracted  fever  and  ague,  but,  thanks  to  a  better 
doctor  than  my  foot  physician,  a  very  bitter  dose  of  some 
herb  medicine  relieved  me  of  that  miniature  earthquake. 

Chicago  was  the  next  objective  point.  Could  my  father 
only  ha’ve  looked  into  the  future  sixty^two  years,  he  would 
have  seen  himself  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria,  May  24, 
1900.  In  his  speech  were  these  words,  “It  was  my 
privilege  to  see  Chicago  in  July,  1838,  from  the  deck  of  a 
prairie  schooner.  We  entered  the  then  incipient  city  of 
say  3,000  people,  via  the  Michigan  Avenuedlake  Shore 
Drive,  then  a  succession  of  sand  ridges,  down  to  old  Fort 
Dearborn,  just  in  front  of  Rush  St.  Bridge  of  today,  which 
then  had  a  ferry  on  the  river  for  foot  passengers  only. 
Being  bent  on  a  farming  life,  wre  commenced  our  westward 
journey  in  said  prairie  schooner  and  passed  over  the  Chicago 
river  at  Randolph  St.  on  a  ferry  boat,  little  thinking  that 
within  seven  years  I  should  come  back  to  Chicago  for  a 
permanent  home.” 
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They  were  full  of  joy  and  hope;  seven  men  and  boys, 
two  wives  and  two  daughters,  one  a  babe  in  arms.  As 
Columbus  sailed  on  and  on  so  they  sailed  on  and  on  in  their 
ship  of  the  prairies.  Over  that  vast  flowery  meadow,  now 
the  west  side,  they  began  the  last  lap  of  their  long  and 
tiresome  journey.  They  had  about  one  hundred  miles  yet 
to  go.  We  will  go  with  them  in  spirit.  The  journey  to 
Rock  River  was  over  wild  prairies,  with  here  and  there  a 
stopping  place  for  travellers  at  small  groves  of  timber,  of 
which  there  were  very  few;  so  that  it  became  a  common 
saying,  when  no  timber  was  in  sight,  that  we  were  "out 
of  sight  of  land." 

They  are  now  slowly  skirting  the  banks  of  Rock  River. 
They  look  entranced  at  the  opposite  bank  with  its  over¬ 
hanging  rocks  where  stands  Lorado  Taft's  beautiful  statue 
of  Black  Hawk  in  serene  and  solitary  grandeur  looking 
away  off  down  Rock  River  and  the  surrounding  woods 
destined  to  be  the  happy  playground  of  these  boy  pioneers. 
They  exclaimed,  "Oh,  the  fishing!  Oh,  the  hunting! 
Mother,  you  won't  have  to  wonder  what  we  are  going 
to  have  for  dinner  now."  They  were  nearing  their  new 
home.  Just  across  the  river  they  can  see  the  little  log 
cabin  just  twenty  feet  square  that  was  to  be  their  home. 
Tired  from  the  long  journey  they  are  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  springless  wagons  and  are  looking  forward  to  occupying 
something  with  a  roof  over  it. 

What  met  their  eyes  on  opening  the  door  of  the  cabin? 
A  room  that  would  take  days  to  clean  and  make  habitable. 
My  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Bemis  were  disheartened  for 
the  first  time  since  they  left  New  York  and  being  weary 
and  discouraged  shed  tears  but  that  would  not  do,  said 
my  heroic  grandmother.  She  has  often  told  me  the  story. 

I  give  her  own  words.  "As  there  was  nothing  to  eat  I 
must  contrive  to  feed  my  family,  so  I  looked  around  and 
saw  there  were  plenty  of  peas  in  the  garden.  I  called  to 
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the  boys  to  gather  them  and  I  looked  around  again,  saw  a 
hickory  tree,  pulled  off  enough  bark  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
stove  and  soon  we  had  pea  soup  for  our  first  pioneer  meal.” 
They  had  to  sleep  in  the  wagons  until  the  cabin  could  be 
made  habitable.  No  sooner  had  the  seven  men  and  boys 
set  up  some  beds  in  the  corners  and  in  the  loft  but  all  but 
Nancy  Jackson  had  come  down  with  fever  and  ague.  The 
doctor  was  called  and  Henry  Farwell  said  to  him,  "You 
must  get  me  well,  Doctor,  as  these  people  all  depend  upon 
me  for  support.”  As  one  after  another  came  down  with 
the  disease  my  grandfather  began  to  be  discouraged,  not 
for  himself,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  wife  with  all 
the  added  care  of  illness  when  the  mere  caring  for  well  folks 
was  enough,  so  he  declared  that  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange 
it  he  would  go  back  to  New  York.  His  wife  suggested 
that  they  take  a  vote  on  it  to  which  he  consented.  "Before 
the  family  had  next  assembled  she  had  what  my  uncle 
Charles  called  "The  first  caucus  in  Illinois.  His  mother 
called  all  the  boys  together  under  the  trees  out  of  hearing 
of  their  father  and  simply  instructed  them  to  vote  to  stay, 
saying,  "We  have  come  here  to  make  a  home  for  ourselves 
and  with  God's  help  we  will  do  it.” 

Soon  another  cabin  was  built,  there  being  three  sons  in 
one  family  and  two  in  the  other  and  soon  seven  men  made 
quick  work  of  building  an  additional  cabin.  Mrs.  Bemis 
died  soon  after  coming  and  my  grandmother  was  the  only 
woman  to  hold  the  family  together  and  keep  them  from 
going  back.  She  had  a  nursing  baby  at  that  time,  Maria. 
Her  niece  Mary  Bemis  was  then  a  little  girl  so  that  sister 
Farwell  was  the  mother  of  two  families. 

Pioneering  in  Illinois 

Rail-splitting  was  the  first  manual  exercise  in  making  a 
farm,  and  father  and  sons  took  all  of  this  exercise  that  was 
required  to  fence  in  nn  enormous  field.  This  done  my 
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brother  and  myself  were  drafted  to  do  the  prairie  breaking, 
with  a  lot  of  steers  bought  for  that  purpose.  The  names  of 
said  steers  were  as  follows,  in  pairs:  Boz  and  Shakespeare; 
Polk  and  Dallas;  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too;  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Franklin  Pierce;  Zach  Taylor  and  Millard 
Fillmore.  They,  with  an  old  pair  of  oxen  named  Moses 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  made  up  the  team  with  which  the 
prairie  field  was  turned  over  in  double  quick  time.  Splendid 
crops  followed,  and  those  same  steers  were  pressed  into  a 
transportation  company  to  remove  the  surplus  wheat  to 
Chicago,  when,  after  six  or  seven  days'  round  trip,  the 
returns  showed  gross  receipts  to  be  forty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  which,  but  for  making  a  hotel  of  our  covered  wagon, 
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and  carrying  our  own  provisions  for  the  time,  would  mostly 
have  vanished  in  hotel  bills.” 

Let  us  take  a  look  into  one  log  cabin.  First;  chairs, 
tables,  and  bedsteads  are  needed,  with  only  an  ax,  several 
augers,  a  saw  and  a  draw  shave  tor  tools,  and  green  timber 
for  material.  The  corners  of  the  cabin  are  taken  for  the 
locations  of  the  beds,  and  only  one  post  is  required  for 
two  side  pieces,  the  other  two  sides  being  fixed  to  the  logs 
of  the  cabin,  which  make  a  very  firm  foundation  for  one  or 
more  occupants,  according  to  size,  and  with  room  under" 
neath  for  a  lower  story  of  beds.  Chairs  and  tables  are  also 
in  due  time  evolved  from  the  same  materials  with  the  same 
tools,  and  a  well  furnished  frontiersman's  home  stands 
before  you. 

Opening  up  a  farm  on  a  prairie  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  clearing  off  dense  timber  land  for  the  plow.  Our 
yoke  of  three^year^old  steers  and  one  of  old  oxen  in  front 
of  a  breaking  plow  that  turned  over  twoffeet  furrows  of 
prairie  turf  soon  gave  us  a  large  field  of  sod  corn.  The 
second  year  the  horses  that  moved  us  from  New  York 

prepared  the  ground  for  all  sorts  of  crops,  from  potatoes 
to  wheat. 

The  wheat  was  threshed  by  these  same  horses,  used  as  a 
treadmill,  and  winnowed  out  in  the  wind,  of  which  we  had 
a  plentiful  supply  for  nothing.  The  first  wagon  load  of 
produce  for  sale  was  made  up  of  watermelons,  and  was 
taken  to  Dixon,  twelve  miles  away.  They  were  fine  but 
did  not  bring  present  Chicago  prices. 

My  father  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  worker  on  the 
farm,  often  working  by  moonlight  to  get  a  crop  in  in  time. 
He  told  me  that  he  overheard  his  father  say  that  John  could 
always  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  and  that  he  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him,  which  encouraged  him  greatly  as  his 
father  was  not  given  to  praise. 
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Early  Tears  on  the  Farm 

In  a  few  years  the  recollection  of  eastern  homes  of  brick 
and  stone  inspired  in  the  minds  of  some  neighbors  the  idea 
of  making  bricks,  after  the  farm  work  was  done.  In  due 
time  a  man  was  found  who  could  boss  the  brickyard,  and 
then,  by  continued  evolution,  aristocratic  brick  houses 
succeeded  log  cabins  which  were  turned  into  stables.  One 
of  the  neighbors  lived  some  distance  from  the  brickyard, 
and  how  to  get  the  brick  to  the  chosen  location  was  a 
puzzle,  as  it  would  not  do  to  use  the  lumber  wagon,  which 
was  the  only  "go-to-meeting'"  conveyance  in  the  country. 
So  enterprising  home-made  mechanics  evolved  wheels  from 
a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  sawing  them  oS  to  make  them 
two  feet  wide  and  working  holes  through  them  for  an  axle 
made  of  a  small  hickory  tree.  A  look  at  this  wagon  with 
1,000  bricks  on  it,  greased  with  home-made  soft  soap,  and 
drawn  by  three  yoke  of  steers  would  make  a  good  moving 
picture.  A  stone  quarry  near-by  furnished  stone  for 
foundations,  caps,  and  sills,  which  were  cut  by  farmers' 
boys  and  hauled  on  this  improvised  wagon  from  the  quarry 
to  the  house. 

My  grandfather's  was  the  first  brick  house  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  My  father  did  a  great  deal  of  this  masonry 
business.  He  dug  the  well  that  is  now  in  use  on  ex-Gover- 
nor  Lowden's  section  of  land  in  Oregon  now  known  as 
Sinnissippi  farm.  I  had  a  very  refreshing  draught  of  its 
water  when  I  last  visited  the  old  farm  house.  My  father 
built  a  smoke  house  near  the  main  building  and  my  grand¬ 
mother  has  often  told  me  she  would  frequently  hear,  in 
loud  tones,  the  words,  "Mortar,  Mortar,''  and  would 
look  out  of  the  window  to  see  her  son  John  climbing  down 
to  get  the  mortar  himself;  but  he  always  went  through 
the  form  of  calling  to  his  supposed  co-laborer  in  this  way. 
The  boys  built  three  houses  for  the  different  families  who 
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had  recently  moved  out  to  make  themselves  a  home  on  this 
far  distant  prairie. 

When  my  father  decided  to  get  an  education  that  would 
fit  him  for  wider  usefulness  at  Rock  River  Seminary,  he  first 
worked  in  a  brick  yard  to  earn  brick  enough  to  build  a  one- 
story  house  sixteen  feet  square  in  which  to  board  himself. 

Inside  the  Cabins  :  The  First  Church  Service 

Our  first  church  service  was  in  our  doctor's  cabin.  The 
furniture  was  two  double  beds  and  some  wooden  benches, 
and  the  organ  was  a  live  one — the  doctor's  wife.  The 
minister  was  Luke  Hitchcock,  who  drove  twenty-one  miles, 
and  preached  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  class  meeting  to  follow. 
The  audience  was  unique,  more  children  than  adults,  but 
the  room  was  filled  with  a  symphony  of  real  music  that  no 
hired  choir  can  begin  to  equal,  for  it  was  a  heart,  as  well 
as  a  vocal  orchestra,  when  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  was 
sung  as  only  my  mother  could  sing  it. 

Often,  without  a  minister,  the  people  would  gather  at 
some  convenient  center  and  be  led  by  some  of  their  own 
number.  On  one  such  occasion  a  very  religious  man,  of 
little  education,  read  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  entry  into 
Jerusalem  on  "a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass,"  before  which  pro¬ 
cession  the  people  spread  branches  of  palm  trees.  In 
explanation  of  this  scripture  he  explained  with  marked 
vehemence  "but  they  could  not  stop  that  colt."  While 
his  audience  were  not  edified  by  his  comments  on  Scripture, 
his  honest  zeal  made  up  for  his  want  of  exegetical  power. 

Church  was  often  held  in  my  grandmother's  cabin.  She 
has  often  told  me  this  story:  One  day  when  the  church 
services  were  going  on  under  the  leadership  of  Luke  Hitch¬ 
cock,  a  hen  came  in  very  leisurely,  hopped  on  the  bed  and 
laid  an  egg;  then,  alighting  on  the  bed  post,  she  poured  forth 
her  cry  of  rejoicing  and  then  flew  out,  much  to  the  amuse- 
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ment  of  the  small  children,  whose  laughter  seriously  in¬ 
terrupted  the  services.  When  the  good  brother,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  passed  around  the  basket,  my  grandmother 
solemnly  arose,  took  the  egg  off  the  bed  and  put  it  in  the  bas¬ 
ket;  “and  why  not,”  she  explained,  “didn't  the  hen  come  to 
church,  leave  her  contribution,  and  after  lifting  up  her  voice 
in  praise,  go  home?”  She  took  particular  pains  to  cook  that 
particular  egg  for  the  good  brother  who  preached  that  day 
and  who  was  her  special  guest. 

There  are  many  stories  of  the  camp  meetings.  I  will 
mention  only  one  from  my  father.  In  the  year  1840,  there 
was  a  campmeeting  in  the  grove  near  a  fine  spring,  clear 
as  crystal,  coming  up  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  remind 
thirsty  ones  of  the  Master's  living  water,  springing  up 
within  them  in  answer  to  their  request,  like  the  woman’s 
at  Jacob’s  well,  “give  me  of  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not, 
neither  come  hither  to  draw.  A  large  number  drank  of 
that  living  water,  among  whom  were  the  Farwell  boys. 
My  own  father  led  me  to  the  altar  the  next  day  after  I  had 
heard  my  sainted  mother  praying  for  me  before  retiring  for 
the  night. 

In  the  w’ords  of  my  father,  “Another  meeting  that  had 
important  results  was  held  near  Mt.  Morris,  at  the  time 
the  corner  stone  of  the  seminary  was  laid.  A  bishop  and 
many  ministers  of  high  rank  were  present  to  celebrate 
that  event.  There  was  another  interesting  person  present, 
an  Indian  minister  of  very  fine  appearance,  who  could  sing 
to  perfection,  making  the  forest  ring  with  his  music. 

The  new  log  mansion,  the  Farwell  cabin,  was  hardly 
finished  before  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  presiding  elder  of  the 
R4.  E.  Church,  made  a  meeting  house  of  it,  and  the  whole 
country  for  miles  around  came  together  for  religious  serv¬ 
ices.  Rock  River  Seminary,  at  Mt.  Morris,  the  protege 
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of  the  M.  E.  Church,  soon  sprang  into  being,  and  in  it 
Henry  Farwell,  my  father,  took  a  deep  interest. 

Horse  Thieves 

In  such  a  wild  country,  with  scattered  groves  for  hiding 
places  and  trackless  prairies  between,  horse  thieves  found 
a  paradise  for  their  theatre  of  operations,  and  improved  it 
so  energetically  that  to  own  a  good  horse  was  to  invite 
their  visits,  until  it  became  necessary  to  organise  a  vigilance 
committee  to  clear  the  country  of  this  human  pest.  The 
honest  farmers  were  no  sooner  organised  and  ready  for 
work  than  the  chairman  of  that  committee  was  called  to 
the  door  of  his  house  in  the  night  and  shot  dead. 

The  next  day  the  country  was  alive  with  excitement 
and  the  committee  was  full  of  deadly  determination  to 
attend  to  its  special  business.  All  the  members  of  a  family, 
one  of  whom  had  done  the  shooting,  were  arrested  in  the 
night  and  brought  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  father’s 
house  for  trial  and  execution.  It  being  the  Saturday  before 
a  Methodist  quarterly  meeting,  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  gathered  at  the  school  house. 

Soon  a  rider  was  observed  coming  toward  the  school 
house  at  a  rapid  pace,  and,  on  reaching  it,  he  besought  the 
people  to  come  and  rescue  the  Driscolls,  for  the  vigilance 
committee  were  about  to  shoot  them.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  graphic  appeal  the  crack  of  thirty  rifles  was 
heard,  and  that  gang  of  thieves  was  four  less  in  number. 
Six  of  the  thirty  rifles  had  bullets  in  them  and  the  rest 
blank  cartridges,  so  that  no  one  of  the  thirty  men  knew 
positively  that  he  had  made  one  of  the  six  bullet  holes  that 
were  found  in  the  dead  men. 

The  news  of  this  deed  spread  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  the 
thieves,  owning  the  best  horses  in  the  country,  made  good 
their  escape.  Thus,  horse  stealing  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Attempts  had  been  made  in  the  courts  to  convict 
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those  found  with  stolen  horses,  but  in  every  case  they 
could  command  a  dozen  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  had 
innocently  bought  their  horses  of  so  and  so:  therefore, 
they  went  clear. 

Now  an  attempt  was  made  to  arraign  the  vigilance 
committee  for  murder,  but  the  courts  would  not  listen,  no 
doubt  on  the  basis  that  unwritten  lynch  law  was  the  only 
statute  available  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  times,  when 
the  frontier  was  filled  with  fugitives  from  justice  from  the 
older  states,  seeking  a  place  where  law  had  little  terror 
for  them,  until  Judge  Lynch  put  an  effectual  veto  on  their 
lawlessness. 

The  Last  of  the  Indians 

In  the  winter  of  1838-39  Indians,  moving  out  of  Illinois 
into  Iowa,  camped  near  our  home.  They  got  some  whiskey 
from  some  of  these  frontier  human  fiends,  and  two  were 
killed  in  a  drunken  brawl.  I  visited  their  camp  and  for  the 
first  time  saw  specimens  of  the  Indians  who  once  populated 
all  North  America.  They  had  caught  some  muskrats  and 
I  saw  them  cook  and  eat  those  animals.  They  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  put  in  it  a  raw  skin  of  some  kind,  filled  it 
with  water,  then  heated  some  stones  red-hot  and  put  them 
in  the  water  with  the  muskrats,  v.hole,  making  it  boil  till 
they  were  cooked.  Then  the  Indians  ate  them,  entrails 
and  all. 

Fishing 

Beautiful  Rock  River  swarmed  with  fish  enough  to  feed 
a  continent.  Black  bass,  as  game  as  speckled  trout,  and 
catfish  weighing  from  one  to  seventy  pounds,  were  always 
obtainable  in  their  season.  There  were  no  twenty  dollar 
rods  to  be  had,  and  there  was  no  money  to  buy  them  with 
if  there  had  been  such  rods;  but  a  spear  for  night  work  and 
a  hook  and  line  and  pole  that  did  the  business  in  the  day- 
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light,  were  imported  from  Chicago.  Suppose  we  accom* 
pany  the  farmer's  boys  on  a  night  foray.  They  are  in  a 
boat,  provided  with  an  iron  grate  in  front  to  hold  a  torch 
made  of  hickory  bark.  There  are  no  pine  knots  in  that 
region.  Proceeding  slowly  up  the  stream,  it  is  not  long 
before  they  strike  a  twenty^pound  pickerel,  which  struggles 
for  freedom  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  spear  handle. 
However  enough  of  the  fibre  remains  intact  to  land  the  fish 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Numerous  smaller  fish  are 
obtained  after  that;  then  a  twenty-pound  catfish  is  caught 
on  the  spear.  When  landed  inside  the  boat  its  strength  is 
sufficient  to  make  havoc  of  our  seat  with  its  swinging  tail, 
reminding  its  captors  that  it  must  be  thrust  under  the 
gunwale  in  front  or  it  will  soon  unload  the  boat  of  all  the 
smaller  fish.  That  ends  the  night's  sport,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  two  fish  weighing  forty  pounds, 
and  enough  smaller  ones  to  bring  up  the  total  catch  to  100 
pounds.  That  is  enough  to  last  the  two  families  repre" 
sented  for  a  wreek,  after  a  bountiful  share  has  been  given  to 
the  neighbors. 

Black  bass  were  caught  from  a  high  rock,  rising  fifty  to 
seventyffive  feet  out  of  the  river.  The  eddying  current 
below  made  it  ideal  fishing  ground.  Bass  weighing  from 
two  to  five  pounds  could  always  be  had  there,  in  season, 
for  the  effort  of  catching  them,  and  no  finer  fish  swam  than 
those  taken  from  the  clear  cold  water  of  Rock  River.  Cat" 
fish  were  also  caught  there  with  hook  and  line. 

This  is  the  spot,  on  the  high  rock  where  a  group  of 
artists  camp  out  every  summer,  among  them  Lorado  Taft, 
who  gave  us  the  statue  of  Black  Hawk.  Here,  too,  at  a 
much  earlier  date  came  Margaret  Fuller,  probably  when 
my  grandfather  was  living  near-by  on  his  farm.  We  have 
records  of  this  visit  of  Margaret  Fuller  among  her  notes  or 
in  some  letters  from  her  friends.  It  is  said  she  sat  upon  that 
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beautiful  rock  and  composed  poems  about  our  wonderful 
Rock  River. 

Early  Days  in  Illinois 

The  vast  prairies  were  so  full  of  prairie  chickens  that  in 
the  breeding  season  their  music  was  heard  on  every  breeze. 
The  scanty  forests  were  crowded  with  squirrels,  raccoons 
and  deer,  and  supplied  meat  for  the  early  settlers  in  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons,  and  at  the  same  time  they  gave  the  hardy 
frontiersmen  plenty  of  exercise,  as  well  as  sport.  Suppose 
we  go  out  with  the  same  party  with  ‘'coon”  dogs  for  a 
night’s  hunt.  Soon  we  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
informing  us  that  the  unwary  raccoons  are,  by  invitation 
of  the  dogs,  up  a  tree,  waiting  for  us  to  take  care  of  them. 
That  is  done  in  the  following  fashion:  The  most  handy 
climber  mounts  the  tree  and  with  a  club  knocks  the  rac¬ 
coons  insensible,  so  that  they  let  go  their  hold  and  drop  to 
the  ground,  where  the  dogs  form  a  reception  committee  as 
noisy  as  a  brass  band;  to  this  uproar  the  '"coon11  adds  his 
unavailing  protest  against  a  personal  attack. 

Incidents  of  this  sort  are  repeated  several  times  and  then 
the  return  journey  begins,  which  is  interrupted  by  an 
extraordinary  incident.  A  deer  that  has  been  sleeping 
among  the  top  branches  of  a  fallen  tree  attempts  to  rise 
and  run  just  as  the  dogs  are  passing.  It  gets  entangled  in 
the  tree  limbs  and  so  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  dogs. 
Never  before  have  the  “coon”  dogs  captured  a  deer.  Thus 
fresh  meat  is  supplied  to  the  house  for  a  month  without 
drawing  on  the  farmyard. 

It  was  not  all  night  hunting,  however.  One  of  the 
farmers,  going  to  a  neighbor’s  to  grind  his  knife  for  butch¬ 
ering,  had  his  watchdog  along  with  him.  On  the  way  they 
ran  across  a  large  buck  with  one  hind  leg  broken.  The  dog 
had  the  sense  to  tackle  the  deer’s  well  hind  leg,  and,  of 
course,  the  deer’s  attempt  to  kick  with  that  leg  threw  it  to 
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the  ground,  where  it  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  butcher’s 
knife  while  the  dog  held  it  down.  Of  course  this  was  not 
sport  except  that  Sport  was  the  name  of  the  dog  that 
made  the  capture  possible,  but  it  was  a  good  way  of  sup' 
plying  the  farmer  with  meat.  In  due  time,  also,  buckskin 

mittens  were  another  very  useful  product  of  that  morning’s 
exploit. 

Not  infrequently,  when  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the 
deer  traveled  in  droves  of  from  three  to  twenty,  going  from 
one  grove  to  another.  I  remember  seeing  a  drove  of 
twenty  deer  passing  in  front  of  a  farmer’s  house.  My 
brother  Charlie,  with  a  shot  gun  loaded  with  three  bullets 
large  enough  to  fill  the  barrel,  started  for  them  up  a  steep 
hill  after  they  had  passed  the  brow.  Arriving  at  that 
point,  he  raised  his  gun  and  fired,  whereupon  he  suddenly 
turned  several  somersaults  backward  down  the  hill  His 
gun  went  off  at  both  ends.  The  muzzle  of  it  had  taken  in 
two  inches  of  snow  in  the  ascent  and  was  blown  off  at  that 
point  when  he  fired.  Nothing  daunted  by  his  mishap,  he 
hurried  back  to  his  shooting  position  and  on  to  where  the 
deer  had  been  when  he  shot  at  them.  There  he  found  a 
great  deal  of  blood  on  the  snow.  He  followed  the  trail  into 
a  hazel  thicket,  but  there  it  was  lost.  Consequently  he 
concluded  that  he  had  merely  drawn  blood  by  a  slight 
wound.  But  the  following  night  wTas  made  hideous  by  the 
howling  and  quarreling  of  a  pack  of  wolves  that  was  holding 
high  carnival  over  the  carcass  of  the  deer.  Another  search 
by  daylight  revealed  the  bones  that  were  the  only  relics  of 
the  wolves’  repast. 

Prairie  chickens  hardly  ever  graced  the  tables  of  the 
early  settlers.  Without  hunting  dogs,  prairie  chickens  were 
hard  to  get.  They  could  always  hide  in  the  grass  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  during  the  winter  they  took  up  to 
the  trees  in  great  flocks,  where  they  could  spy  the  hunter 
before  he  could  get  within  gun  shot.  When  hunting  dogs  took 
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in  the  situation,  a  few  years  later,  there  was  plenty  of  mag' 
nificent  fun  and  there  were  also  feasts  that  kings  might  have 
been  proud  of,  whenever  time  could  be  spared  from  the 
farm  work  to  make  a  raid  on  the  chickens. 

The  Bas\et  M a\ers 

When  in  New  York  state  the  Farwell  boys  had  learned 
to  make  baskets  through  helping  an  old  man  in  his  work, 
and  now,  out  on  the  frontier,  what  they  sewed  in  kindness 
they  reaped  in  stock  in  trade,  representing  an  income  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  family,  while  the  baskets  were  a 
benefaction  to  the  farmers  in  handling  crops,  thus  making 
the  factory  very  popular. 

The  Farwell  boys  started  a  basket  factory  with  the 
primitive  tools  of  the  settlers  and  a  few  young  white  oak 
trees,  to  supply  the  farmer's  demand  for  implements  for 
handling  corn,  which  was  the  main  product  of  the  farm. 
Imagine  white  oak  saplings,  through  the  necromancy  of 
brains,  muscle,  and  a  little  early  training,  turned  into 
transportation  facilities  that  made  an  income  for  the  boys 
and  a  joy  forever  to  the  farmer,  who  needed  just  such  an 
addition  to  his  implements  for  the  production  and  dispose 
tion  of  his  crops. 

This  was  the  modus  operand: :  A  sapling  was  cut  and 
split  into  lengths  for  ribs  and  splints  and  formed  into 
regulation  shape  and  lengths.  These  were  then  riven  into 
thicknesses  suitable  for  weaving  the  baskets  of  the  sizes 
desired,  and  soon  an  assortment  of  all  sizes  was  ready  for 
market.  There  was  never  a  strike  in  that  basket  factory, 
and  the  division  of  proceeds  was  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
The  whole  family  shared  in  them,  except  the  proceeds  of 
one  basket — full  size — which  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  took  to  town  on  a  trading  excursion  to  obtain  a  jack' 
knife  for  his  individual  use.  The  basket  was  cheap  at 
$1.50,  and  the  merchant  demanded  it  for  the  knife,  which 
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probably  cost  him  not  over  fifteen  cents.  Here  is  where 
capital  in  that  early  day  took  advantage  of  labor,  and  yet 
there  was  no  strike  and  no  mob  as  a  result.  The  boy, 
John  V.  Farwell,  pocketed  the  knife,  instead  of  revenge, 
and  went  home  to  whittle  out  the  loss  into  a  great  gain  in 
an  improved  instrument  for  doing  the  fine  work  in  "basket 
making. 

Farmers  Problems  in  1840 

No  tariff  was  needed  in  those  days  to  protect  home 
industries,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  occasionally,  to 
import  from  Chicago  a  few  luxuries,  like  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  calico,  which  home  industries  could  not  produce,  and 
to  sell  enough  farm  products  to  provide  the  purchase 
money.  The  first  export  was  several  sleigh  loads  of  dressed 
pork,  in  a  bitter  cold  winter,  the  drivers  of  the  sleighs  going 
together,  for  mutual  protection.  The  reader  will  imagine 
himself  one  of  the  drivers,  in  the  middle  of  a  prairie,  twenty 
miles  across,  and  his  ears  assailed  by  the  clamor  of  a  howling, 
hungry  pack  of  wolves,  which  have  surrounded  the  caravan, 
having  scented  fresh  meat  as  a  most  desirable  repast. 

If  they  had  been  the  big  gray  wolves  there  might  have 
been  a  tragedy.  As  it  was,  the  hair  of  a  lot  of  farmers'1 
boys  stood  on  end,  and  several  hearts  beat  to  the  tune  of 
106  degrees  of  inside  temperature,  though  the  weather 
outside  was  many  degrees  below  zero.  The  animals  were 
only  the  cowardly  prairie  wolves,  which  would  howl  lustily 
but  would  only  attack  mice,  rabbits  and  chickens.  The 
boys,  however,  at  that  time,  were  not  posted  in  the 
cowardice  of  the  prairie  wolves.  There  was  a  hotel  and  a 
good  fire,  more  hospitable  than  the  grove,  where  the  wolf 
beleaguered  party  arrived,  on  the  further  edge  of  that 
twenty  mile  prairie.  After  three  more  days  of  good 
sleighing,  the  pork  was  sold  at  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds, 
$30  for  a  ton.  That  price  would  hardly  satisfy  Armour 
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and  Co.  after  its  agent  had  spent  a  week  with  a  team  to 
find  a  market.  But  $30  was  a  big  sum  in  those  days,  and 
with  tea  a  dollar  a  pound,  coffee  fifty  cents,  sugar  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  calico  twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  purchases  could  be  put  into  the 
smallest  basket  produced  by  the  home  factory. 

This  picture  would  not  be  complete  without  a  look  at  a 
summer  trip  to  market  to  sell  wheat  and  get  trimmings  and 
finishing  lumber  for  a  brick  cottage,  mentioned  before. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  brick  building  that  arose 
from  the  prairies  of  Illinois;  the  one  now  standing  on  the 
estate  of  ex-Governor  Lowden,  and  erected  by  the  Far  well 
boys  in  1840.  Remember,  Dear  Reader,  that  they  not  only 
built  the  house,  but  made  the  brick,  made  the  rude  wagon 
that  hauled  them,  and  it  is  now  a  memorial  more  enduring 
than  brass  to  their  indomitable  energy  and  skill.  But  we 
were  just  about  to  start  with  these  same  boys  on  their 
journey  to  get  the  trimmings  for  this  very  cottage.  There 
were  no  bridges  in  those  days,  and  the  numberless  sloughs 
were  more  troublesome  than  live  streams.  To  cope  with 
these  it  was  necessary  to  land  one  load  of  wheat  on  the 
Chicago  side  of  the  slough.  To  go  over  the  same  road  now 
no  one  would  believe  this  history,  as  there  are  no  sloughs. 
The  plowing  of  the  prairie  absorbs  all  the  rain,  which  then 
ran  off  into  the  low  places,  making  lakes  in  some  and  sloughs 
in  all  narrow  runways  for  the  water. 

On  arriving  in  Chicago  the  wheat  was  sold  for  forty-five 
cents  a  bushel,  or  $18  for  the  load,  with  six  good  hard 
days  to  make  it.  The  wheat  was  hoisted  into  the  second 
story  of  a  store  at  the  corner  of  State  and  South  Water 
streets,  with  a  rope  elevator,  and  carried  back  forty  feet 
to  a  bin  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  merchant  who  bought 
the  wheat  pulled  at  the  rope  with  the  farmer  boys  who 
sold  it.  Every  improvement  on  the  farm  resulting  from 
labor  was  quite  practical,  but  anything  that  required  money 
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was  out  of  the  question.  Forty-five  cents-per  bushel  for  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  would  hardly  keep  up  taxes  and  buy  the  actual 
necessities  of  life  that  could  not  be  produced  on  the  farm. 

Illinois  was  the  pioneer  state  of  the  great  Northwest 
in  transforming  into  farms  wild  prairie  lands,  covered  with 
grass  and  flowers.  As  the  prairies  were  boundless,  this 
was  not  the  work  of  a  year,  but  of  many  years.  If  these 
fertile  plains  had  been  covered  with  forests  instead  of  grass 
and  flowers  like  Ohio  and  other  states  in  the  East,  this 
transformation  would  have  required  a  century  of  time  and 
an  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  sufficient  to  span  the 
continent  with  a  first  class  thoroughly  equipped  railroad. 

The  men  who  did  the  plowing  and  harvesting  with  the 
implements  of  that  day  were  exhausted  at  the  end  of  a 
day’s  work  by  holding  a  plow  and  walking  behind  it  or 
swinging  a  cradle  to  cut  the  grain.  I  remember  an  ambitious 
farmer’s  boy  who  imagined  he  could  use  a  cradle.  In  his 
first  swing  of  that  harvesting  machine  he  slashed  a  three- 
inch  cut  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  This  kind  of  harvest  required 
a  surgeon,  and  his  older  brother,  Charlie,  hurried  to  the 
house  for  thread  and  needle,  and  sewed  up  the  cut  in  the 
same  fashion  that  he  sewed  on  the  buckskin  cover  of  a 
baseball — without  any  anaesthetics,  either. 

The  only  possible  way  to  harvest  crops  with  cradle  and 
rake  was  by  means  of  an  excellent  labor  union  among 
farmers  and  their  boys  to  gather  the  fields  that  were  first 
ripe.  Such  an  aggregation  of  labor,  thus  employed,  made 
the  work  comparatively  easy,  as  there  were  wide-awake 
ones  that  were  weeks  ahead  of  their  neighbors  in  plowing 
and  sewing;  then  others  graded  down  to  the  “slow  coach” 
always  behind  his  fellows.  So  a  little  army  of  laborers, 
going  from  one  farm  to  another,  as  the  crops  were  ripe, 
made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  labor  unions  I  ever  saw. 
The  only  ones  who  had  any  right  to  complain  were  the 
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farmers'  wives,  who  had  to  feed  this  little  army.  But  even 
here  instalments  in  the  cooking  line  from  the  neighbors' 
reserve  forces  were  always  ready  to  help  feed  their  own 
families  at  another  man's  table,  as  it  would  soon  be  their 
turn  to  be  the  principal  providers  for  that  army  when  their 
wheat  was  ready  for  harvest. 

The  farmers  had  to  wait  many  years  before  these  farms 
meant  anything  to  them  more  than  a  home,  and  the  very 
hardest  kind  of  work  was  the  only  insurance  against 
absolute  want — not  because  they  did  not  raise  good  crops 
of  all  kinds,  but  because  it  cost  as  much  to  market  in 
Chicago  all  that  could  be  eaten  at  home  as  it  brought,  if 
the  labors  of  team  and  driver  were  counted  for  anything. 

Let  us  picture  if  wre  can  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
to  produce  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  one  wagon  load, 


and  market  it: 

Plowing  two  acres,  man  and  team  one  day .  $2.00 

Seed,  sowing  and  harrowing .  1.00 

Harvesting,  two  men,  one  day .  2.00 

Threshing,  horses  and  men,  by  treading  it  out  on 

the  ground  and  winnowing  it  in  the  wind ....  4.00 

Team  and  man,  six  days,  to  market  in  Chicago.  .  12.00 

Feed  for  man  and  team,  six  days .  3.00 

Total  cost.  .  . . .  $24.00 

Sold  in  Chicago  for .  $18.00 


“The  school  house,  as  in  earlier  days,  brought  me  into 
companionship  with  a  girl  near  my  own  age,  who  captured 
me  at  first  sight.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  how  I 
walked  a  mile  to  borrow  a  side  saddle  to  take  her  to  a  party 
of  young  people,  and  all  that  followed,  up  to  the  time  we 
were  married." 

The  early  romance  of  my  father's  life  is  thus  introduced 
in  his  own  words. 
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Father  has  a  tendency  not  to  mention'  names,  places  or 
dates,  in  his  records,  letters  and  diary;  making  it  very  puz- 
zling,  sometimes  to  the  patient  reader,  who  wonders  what 
he  is  talking  about.  In  the  present  instance  I  know  you 

teHyou  t0  kn°W  Wh°  thlS  “gkl"  is’  therefore  1  shall 

The  families  of  Bemis  and  Farwell  lived  on  adjoining 
farms.  On  another  farm  nearby  lived  the  John  Taylors  a 
femi  y  consisting  of  John  Taylor,  Catherine  Livermore 
I  aylor,  his  wife;  seven  daughters  and  one  son.  Here  hangs 
our  tale.  These  beautiful  and  clever  girls  were  great  belles 
in  the  country  round  about  and  romances  began  to  form  in 
due  time.  Henry  Farwell,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  beau  of 

AKkCy,TS°ijh|y  Say'  early  formed  an  attachment  for 
Abby;  Judd  Bemis  paid  court  to  Jane;  and  the  boys  from 

other  towns  began  to  come  around  to  the  gay  and  freouent 
house  parties.  From  Freeport  came  Hobart  Taylor  a 
suitor  of  Eunice,  and  Wayne  Chatfield  from  Polo  who 
became  interested  in  Maria  Louise  Farwell.  The  Taylors 
and  Chatfields  were  friends  of  long  ago,  whose  names 
were  destined  to  be  hyphenated. 

It  is  to  my  Aunt  Catherine,  my  mother’s  elder  sister,  I 
am  indebted  *or  the  only  picture  of  my  father  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  and  of  my  mother  at  the  age  of  twenty  one 
when  they  were  first  married.  These  pictures  were  taken  to 
send  to  her  when  her  home  was  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  was 
considered  very  far  from  Chicago.  It  was  so  far  that  the  news 
o  my  mother  s  death  did  not  reach  Lowell  before  the  family 
left  for  a  long  journey  to  Chicago  so  that  upon  arriving  they 
found  my  mother  had  passed  away  three  weeks  earlier. 

Should  the  consensus  of  opinion  be  taken  among  the 
members  of  the  Taylor  family,  as  to  which  daughter’s  life 
was  most  worthy  of  being  recorded,  I  am  sure  all  would  say 

Catherine  Brewster’s.” 
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Catherine  Taylor  married  Rev.  Henry  Harrison  Brewster 
and  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  live.  He  was  a  Methodist 
minister,  afterwards  joining  the  Wesleyan  branch  on  ac- 
count  of  his  opinions  on  slavery.  He  finally  became  a  Com 
gregational  minister.  My  two  aunts  Diancy  and  Jane  lived 
with  their  sister  in  Lowell  and  taught  school  there.  Diancy 
Taylor  afterwards  married  Mr.  Adams,  a  prominent  law¬ 
yer  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  became  the  mother  of  John 
Taylor  Adams,  a  well  known  politician  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  when  President 
Coolidge  was  nominated. 

The  Brewsters  moved  to  Cleveland,  where  Rev.  Mr. 
Brewster  organised  a  Congregational  church.  It  is  now  a 
large  community  church  numbering  over  one  thousand  mem¬ 
bers  known  as  The  Pilgrim’s  Church. 

Mrs.  Brewster  always  had  one  or  two  sisters  with  her  and 
in  Cleveland  it  was  Eunice  who  taught  in  the  same  school 
with  Miss  Spelman  (afterwards  Mrs.  Rockefeller).  My 
aunt  has  told  me  that  she  often  saw  Mr.  Rockefeller  drive 
up  to  the  door  and  she  would  call  “Miss  Spelman,  here’s 
your  beau  come  to  take  you  out  buggy  riding.”  Eunice  was 
a  friend  of  Miss  Rockefeller’s  also,  with  whom  she 
corresponded. 

Mrs.  Brewster’s  great  achievement  in  her  life  was  to  bring 
up  four  families;  her  own  and  her  son  George’s  two  families; 
his  first  and  second  wife,  both  of  whom  died.  Then  her 
daughter  Abby  died  leaving  a  family,  the  fourth  one,  to 
grow  up  under  their  grandmother’s  care.  The  eldest 
daughter  took  the  responsibility,  most  of  it.  Hetty,  as  she 
was  familiarly  called,  and  was  the  real  housekeeper  toward 
the  later  years  of  Mrs.  Brewster’s  life.  She  was  a  model 
of  usefulness  and  devotion. 

My  wonderful  aunt,  Catherine  Brewster,  brought  up  her 
family  according  to  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  Christian 
faith;  and  her  face  shows  that  she  lived  it  herself. 
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The  picture  of  my  Aunt  Eunice,  who  married  Mr.  Lyon, 
a  lawyer  of  Dubuque,  was  taken  in  her  mature  years.  She 
was  next  to  my  mother  in  age,  and  was  the  sister  who  was 
with  her  in  Chicago  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  helped 
her  in  her  household  duties. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Brewster  lived  to  be  ninety-six  years  old. 
The  picture,  here  shown  of  her,  was  taken  on  her  ninetieth 
birthday.  She  is  seated  on  the  porch  of  her  house  near  a 
beautiful  potted  plant  of  azaleas  presented  to  her  by  her 
numerous  and  devoted  friends. 

Charles  B.  Farwell,  my  uncle,  has  often  told  me  about 
my  bewitching  mother.  “She  was,"  he  said,  “the  prettiest 
girl  in  all  the  country  around."  “How  is  it,"  I  asked, 
“that  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  family  should  have  missed 
out  on  the  prettiest  girl."  “Well,  you  know  when  John 
sets  his  heart  on  anything  he  generally  gets  it,  and  besides 
he  has  curly  hair."  Those  who  knew  my  uncle  can 
imagine  how  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  laughed  a  merry 
laugh.  He  told  me  a  story  about  my  mother,  who  often 
came  over  to  help  sister  Farwell,  there  being  only  one  girl 
in  the  Farwell  family.  They  always  called  each  other 
Brother  and  Sister  in  those  friendly  farming  days. 

To  continue  with  my  uncle's  story:  “You  know  your 
father  is  very  orderly  and  must  have  everything  in  its 
place,  just  so.  One  day  before  Abby  came  he  went  into 
a  tirade  about  his  hat.  Some  one  was  always  throwing 
his  hat  around,  but  he  would  remedy  that.  He  drove  a 
nail  near  the  door  and  said,  Now  that's  the  place  for  my 
hat  and  whoever  touches  it  will  get  Hail  Columbia'."  The 
boys  told  Abby  about  it  and  the  next  time  he  went  for  his 
hat  Abby's  hat  was  on  the  nail  and  his  hat  on  the  floor. 

My  mother  and  her  sisters  were  among  the  first  co-eds, 
attending  the  now  famous  Mt.  Morris  seminary.  Their 
fellow  students  were,  besides  the  Farwell  boys:  Shelby  M. 
Cullom,  Senator  Robert  Hitt,  Charles  Fowler  and  many 
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others  who  have  made  our  land  famous.  My  mother  was 
an  apt  scholar,  fond  of  study  as  her  various  poems  and 
essays,  written  in  a  very  small  hand  on  paper  yellowed 
with  age,  show.  A  herbarium  consisting  of  the  prairie 
flowers  of  eighty  years  ago  testify  to  her  scientinc  and  ar* 
tistic  skill.  Her  poems,  too,  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  of  that  day.  She  had  the  best  education  possible  for 
a  girl  of  that  day  and  age,  East  or  West. 

Having  now  given  you  some  idea  of  the  girl’s  family, 
you  will  know  where  to  place  her,  I  will  return  to  my 

father  as  a  boy.  .  .  1t 

John  Farwell  had  an  unusual  amount  of  spirit,  was  full 

of  life,  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  was  naturally  of  a 
roving  disposition:  he  was  enthusiastic  and  a  great  dreamer. 
He  told  me  he  came  very  near  running  away  to  sea,  that 
explained  why  he  used  to  sing  so  much,  A  Life  on  the 
Ocean  Wave,  a  Home  on  the  Rolling  Deep,”  a  song  ne 
used  to  sing  while  working  in  the  fields.  My  grandmother 
said  she  was  afraid  he  would  go  to  sea.  He  used  to  warn 
my  boys  against  it.  It  seems  so  strange  now  to  think  of 
father  doing  such  a  thing. 

The  prosaic  statement  which  begins  this  tale  says,  it  is  a 
long  story  from  the  side  saddle  incident  to  their  marriage. 
First  they  lived  their  romance  together  before  absence  neces' 

sitated  the  use  of  the  written  word. 

Wherever  the  god  of  love  appears,  a  temple  is  found  in 
which  to  dream  the  old  dream.  What  more  beautirul  spot 
than  that  Illinois  river,  winding  its  way  through  the  fields 
and  woods  of  Oregon.  We  see  them  seated  on  top  of  the 
rock,  now  known  as  a  favorite  of  the  artists,  then  a  wild 
unfrequented  spot:  the  redstart  with  ruby  wings  flutters  and 
sputters  above  them  busy  with  his  home,  while  his  mate 
with  her  wings  of  changing  gold  helps  and  encourages.  ^  If 
we  were  only  birds,”  she  said,  ”how  easy  it  wTould  be! 
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They  were  often  found  by  the  picturesque  banks  of  Pine 
Creek  near  the  magnificent  pine  woods;  they  sat,  read  and 
talked  till  time  to  go,  when  John  would  whistle  and  old 
Pomp  would  trot  up  to  be  saddled  with  his  companion, 
Sport,  and  soon  they  were  off  again  for  home. 

The  rows  on  the  river  moonlight  nights  were  also  a  great 
feature  of  their  wanderings:  the  creatures  of  the  woods  and 
plain  knew  them  and  ran  to  greet  them  for  they  often 
brought  them  food. 

Would  that  I  had  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  to  write  the 
story  of  these  prairie  lovers.  Perhaps  the  simple  annals  of 
Paul  and  Virginia  are  more  akin  to  the  story  I  shall  try  to 
not  tell;  but  rather,  to  reveal  through  the  nuances  of  imag' 
ination,  using  yours,  dear  reader,  in  my  effort. 

My  father,  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  he  left  the  hills  of 
southern  New  York  for  the  boundless  prairies  of  Illinois, 
little  thought  what  the  future  would  bring  forth.  I  cannot 
lead  you,  dear  reader,  with  him  over  the  path  of  youth  and 
love.  I  have  a  few  sheets  of  paper  that  tell  the  story  better 
than  I  can.  These  papers  were  drawn  forth  from  their  dark 
hiding  places  where  they  had  lain  for  years  untouched  and 
unexamined,  probably  the  kind  of  papers  that  having  been 
kept  so  long  one  hates  to  throw  away.  Such  treasures  as 
these  are  found  only  among  the  keepsakes  of  the  true  and 
pure  hearted. 

You  and  I  can  imagine  Paul  and  Virginia  living  again 
and  roaming  over  the  woods  and  fields,  skimming  in  a  light 
canoe  the  winding  and  leafy  shores  of  Rock  River.  They 
love  to  talk  over  their  plans  for  the  future.  He  would  have 
to  be  gone  four  years,  at  least,  in  that  faraway  city  by  the 
inland  sea  before  he  would  have  earned  enough  to  make  a 
home  for  her.  She  would  gladly  wait  for  him.  He  had 
determined  for  her  sake  to  reach  out  from  the  farmer's  life 
to  something  broader.  She  thinking  what  she  could  do  to 
prepare  for  such  a  home.  She  and  her  sisters  would  prepare 
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all  the  domestic  belongings  upon  which  they  had  begun 
already.  How  these  merry  sisters  laughed  and  joked  over 
the  old-fashioned  bed  quilts,  the  sheets  and  pillow  slips  they 
hemmed  for  -Abby  s  home  of  which  they  made  thirteen 
and  piled  up  rows  on  rows  of  towels.  Everything  had  to 

be  made  by  hand  in  those  days;  but  many  and  willing  hands 
made  short  work. 

I  yield  to  the  temptation  to  give  you  a  letter  written  by 
my  grandmother,  Nancy  Jackson  Farwell,  to  my  father.  In 
those  days  of  the  Moody  meetings  we  school  children  went 
to  the  Revival  meetings  as  they  were  called. 

The  Letter 

My  Dear  Son  John , 

I  received  your  letter  last  evening ,  and  my  heart  swelled 
with  gratitude  to  Cod  when  I  read  Abby's  letter  to  you. 
Nothing  can  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  Christian  parent  li\e 
the  thought  that  their  children  are  trying  to  serve  Cod,  and 
when  I  thin\  of  dear  little  Abby  being  a  Christian,  it  carried 
me  bac\  to  the  first  time  I  saw  her  mother.  She  was  not  much 
larger  than  Abby  is  now  and  she  spofie  at  a  little  meeting  at 
Daysville.  Her  simple  childlike  spirit  made  her  seem  much 
older  than  her  years.  I  thought  then  it  was  the  sweetest  sight 
I  ever  saw;  may  her  daughter  wal\  in  her  footsteps. 

John  went  to  the  seminary  at  Mt.  Morris  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  get  out  of  it  what  he  wanted  to  fit  himself 
to  be  a  merchant.  To  save  the  expense  of  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  he  built  himself  a  little  cabin  where  he  slept  and  cooked 
his  meals.  I  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of  meals  they 
were.  Instead  of  being  told  what  he  should  study  he 
went  up  to  the  president  and  told  him  what  he  wanted  to 
study  a  consummation  college  presidents  of  today  are  de¬ 
voutly  wishing.  The  president  told  my  father  they  had 
no  course  in  bookkeeping,  but  as  his  brother  Charles  said: 
“Whenever  John  wanted  anything  he  generally  got  it.” 
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John  so  beset  the  president  that  to  get  rid  of  him  he  said, 
"If  you  will  get  one  other  boy  to  take  bookkeeping  I  will 
teach  you  myself,”  which  he  did. 

My  father,  of  course,  took  mathematics.  He  tells  a 
funny  story  about  his  Professor  who  sent  his  wife  to  take 
his  class  whenever  a  hard  lesson  had  to  be  taught.  "The 
boys  were  not  long  in  finding  out  the  reason,  so,  whenever 
such  a  lesson  had  to  be  taught  they  were  not  backward  in 
coming  forward  with  the  hardest  questions  they  could  de- 
vise  to  develop  his  lack  of  capacity.  His  wife  was  a  very 
homely  woman  until  we  found  out  that  she  had  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher,  and  then  she  was  beautiful  enough  to 
command  our  worship,”  so  said  my  father. 

Here  follow  two  examples  of  my  mother’s  essays. 

Essays  by  Abigail  Gates  Taylor 

Each  mother  is  a  historian .  She  writes  not  the  history  of 
empires  or  of  nations  on  paper ,  but  she  writes  her  own  history 
on  the  imperishable  mind  of  her  child .  The  tablet  and  that 
history  will  remain  indelible  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
That  history  each  mother  will  meet  again,  and  read  eternal 
joy  or  unutterable  woe  in  the  far  ages  of  eternity.  This 
thought  should  weigh  on  the  mind  of  every  mother  and  render 
her  deeply  circumspect  and  prayerful  and  faithful  in  her 
solemn  wor\  of  training  up  her  children  for  heaven  and  im¬ 
mortality.  The  minds  of  children  are  very  susceptible  and 
easily  impressed.  A  word,  a  loo\,  a  frown  may  engrave  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  a  child  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
efface  or  wash  out.  You  wal\  along  the  seashore  when  the 
tide  is  out  and  you  form  characters  or  write  names  in  the 
smooth  white  sand  which  lies  spread  out  so  clear  and  beautiful 
at  your  feet,  assorting  as  your  fancy  may  dictate  but  the  re¬ 
turning  of  the  tide  shall  in  a  few  hours  wash  out  and  efface 
forever  all  that  you  have  written.  Riot  so  with  the  lines  and 
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characters  of  truth  or  error  which  your  conduct  imprints  on 
the  mind  of  your  child.  There  you  write  impressions  for  the 
everlasting  good  or  ill  of  your  child ,  which  neither  the  flood  nor 
the  storms  of  earth  can  wash  out  nor  death's  cold  finger  can  erase 
nor  the  slow  moving  ages  can  obliterate.  How  careful,  then, 
should  each  mother  be  of  herself  in  her  treatment  of  her  child. 
How  prayerful  and  how  earnest  to  write  the  eternal  truths  of 
Cod  on  the  mind;  those  truths  which  shall  be  his  guide  and 
teacher  when  her  voice  shall  be  silent  in  death  and  her  lips 
no  longer  move  in  prayer  in  his  behalf,  recommending  her  child 
to  her  covenant  Cod.  Abigail  Cate$  Ta>,lor 

Paris 


I  care  not  for  your  murmuring  rivulets  and  spicy  groves, 
for  your  leaping  fountains  or  roaring  cataracts;  the  tiresome 
monotony  of  these  scenes  would  soon  disgust  me  and  I  should 
see \  for  new  enjoyments. 

I  woidd  dwell  in  Paris,  amid  the  din  and  bustle  of  that 
splendid  city;  I  would  mingle  with  the  gay,  polite  and  fashioii' 
able,  and  with  the  votaries  of  amusements  and  pleasure; 
would  throng  the  public  gardens  and  wal\s,  and  view  the  ad' 
mirable  collections  of  paintings  and  sculptures  in  that  re' 
nowned  city.  ACT 
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Chicago  in  1845 
as  seen  from  the  west 


Bachelor  Days  in  Chicago 

It  goes  without  saying  that  John  V.  Farwell  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  bookkeeping  when 
he  started  for  Chicago  in  1845  to  earn  his  living.  He 
started  out  with  $3.25  from  his  father  and  a  Bible  from  his 
mother  with  the  words,  “You  wTill  be  known  by  the  com¬ 
pany  you  keep.”  He  wTorked  his  way  by  helping  get  the 
load  of  wheat  to  Chicago.  He  had  to  pay  for  his  meals  and 
lodging  and  when  he  arrived  he  had  nothing  left  but  his 
Bible.  Long  years  afterward  he  used  to  give  away  the 
Gospel  of  John  in  the  flyleaf  of  which  he  had  written,  “This 
is  a  pocket  book  that  never  runs  dry.” 
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My  uncle  was  already  in  Chicago,  so  my  father  was  not 
entirely  alone  in  that  mudhole.  He  first  took  a  position  as 
clerk  in  the  court  house  and  one  of  his  duties  was  to  report 
the  meetings  of  the  city  council.  He  overdid  his  job  by 
being  too  accurate  and  in  consequence  found  another  posL 
tion  in  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Hamilton  and  White,  246 
Lake  Street.  His  salary  was  $8.00  a  month. 

He  had  promised  to  remain  a  year;  he  had  several  offers 
during  that  time  much  more  advantageous,  but  declined 
them  all,  not  wishing  to  break  his  contract.  My  father 
told  me  that  when  his  time  was  up,  he  approached  his  env 
ployer  with  the  question  "Would  you  think  my  services 
worth  a  raise?1’  On  receiving  a  negative  reply,  father  held 
out  his  hand  to  him,  saying,  “Good  morning,  Sir.11  My 
father  never  wasted  any  words  nor  any  time  over  anything 
and  immediately  went  to  the  firm  of  Hamlin  and  Day,  who 
had  offered  him  a  salary  of  $250  a  year.  He  remained 
there  four  years — until  Dec.  16,  1849. 

Little  is  known  of  the  details  of  Father’s  life  at  this 
period.  Dull  as  his  life  must  have  been  it  was  relieved 
by  the  romance  which  went  on  undisturbed,  and  the 
course  of  true  love  in  this  case  ran  smoothly  until  the  tragic 
end  after  marriage. 

Father  slept  in  the  store  where  he  was  employed  the 
first  year  in  Chicago.  After  that  he  boarded  somewhere 
but  he  has  not  recorded  such  a  trivial  matter  as  this.  His 
diaries  are  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  them  are  all  destroyed, 
but  a  few  words  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  tell  the  tale; 
the  poems,  the  valentines  and  messages,  all  that  have 
escaped  oblivion,  these  are  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  which 
is  to  present  their  version  of  the  old,  old  story. 
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Remember  Abby — dost  thou  thin\ 

I  could  forget  the  dar\  eyed  girl 

Who  first  chained  my  heart  while  every  lin\ 

Was  hidden  in  an  ebon  curl? 

Forget  thee — where  my  heart  is  still 
My  lovely  one — then  I  will. 

Remember  Abby — yes  when  ere 
Aught  that  is  beauteous  here  I  see 
Aught  that  is  true  and  good  and  fair 
Then  HI  remember  thee 
And  gazing  on  the  far  off  s\y 
Thin\  of  the  time  when  thou  wert  nigh. 

Remember  Abby — yes  I  will 
When  gentle  thoughts  exert  their  power 
At  eve  when  every  sound  is  still 
At  midnight's  deep  and  holy  hour 
Oh  then  thy  form  my  dreams  shall  share 
And  hover  li\e  an  angel  there. 

As  down  life's  rugged  vale  I  tread 
And  backward  turn  my  wandering  eye 
In  youth's  far  heaven  a  star  shall  shed 
Its  constant  glory  on  my  sl{y 
And  fondly  still  I'll  gaze  the  while 
On  beams  that  wear  thy  sunny  smile. 

John . 
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Valentine  from  Abigail  Taylor  to  John  V.  Farwell. 


To  John 

Forget  thee!  if  to  dream  by  night 
And  muse  on  thee  by  day — 

If  all  the  worship  deep  and  wild 
A  poet's  heart  can  pay — 

If  prayers  in  absence  breathed  for  thee 
If  winged  thoughts  that  flit  to  thee 
A  thousand  in  an  hour — 

If  busy  fancy  blending  thee 
With  all  my  future  lot — 

If  this  thou  callst  “ forgetting "  thou 
Indeed  shah  be  forgot. 

Abby. 


Bachelor  Days  in  Chicago 

Valentine  from  John  V.  Farwell  to  Abigail  Taylor. 
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ACROSTIC  from  Abby  to  John 

Joy  fills  my  heart  to  thin\  of  thee , 

Oh!  thou  loved  one  far  away , 

How  dear  thou  art,  yes  dear  to  me. 

Now  as  in  youth's  early  day. 

Vanished  are  the  hours  of  youth 

From  us  which  were  so  dear. 

Ah!  they  are  visions  of  light  and  truth, 

Remain  in  the  heart  and  are  cherished  here — 

What  joy  the  remembrance  of  youth  can  impart 
Even  in  sadness  it  brings  joy  to  the  heart, 
hong,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled , 

Li\e  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled. 

Abigail  G.  Taylor. 

The  above  acrostic  is 
humbly  inscribed  to 
Mr.  John  V.  Farwell 
Washington  Grove 

May  18th,  1848. 
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Mr.  John  V.  Farwell 
The  year  of  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  24 


The  year  of  her  marriage  at  the  age  of  21 


TTie  first  home  in  Chicago 
of  John  and  Charles  B.  Farwell, 
and  where  Abby  Farwell  was  born. 

This  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Chicago  &  \orth  Western  R.  R.  Station. 

Married  Life  in  Chicago 

.The  Early  Chicago 

The  Honeymoon  and  First  Year  of  Married  Life. 

My  parents  were  married  in  Daysville,  Acril  16, 1849 

My  grandmother  told  me  that  the  wedding  cake  was 
baked  m  a  large  milk  pan  and  was  placed  on  the  table 
right  in  the  centre,  the  pan  being  inverted  and  covered 
with  a  white  covering  so  the  cake  would  stand  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  table;  it  was  decorated  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers.  My  mother’s  wedding  dress  was  of  a  pink  and 
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gray  striped  silk,  made  with  a  point. running  down  the 
front  of  her  waist,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
She  obeyed  the  dictates  of  an  economical  judgment  and 
selected  a  wedding  dress  that  would  be  of  service  in  the 
place  where  she  was  going  where  her  husband  was  a  book" 
keeper  at  a  salary  or  $250  a  year — but  I  am  sorry  she  did 
not  have  the  traditional  white  as  it  would  have  been  so 
becoming  to  those  ebon  curls  and  brilliant  complexion. 
My  father  had  been  slow  in  learning  to  talk  and  he  was 
called  Dutch”  in  his  early  years,  a  name  which  clung  to 
him  even  after  he  .had  long  passed  the  boundaries  of  child" 
hood.  So  when  the  wedding  ceremony  was  over  and  the 
friends,  approached  to  bestow  their  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  the^  happy  bridegroom  introduced  his  bride  as 
"The  Duchess.”  He  was  afflicted  with  infected  eyes  and 
had  to  wear  a  green  eye  protector.  Their  journey  to 
Chicago  was  made  in  a  buggy  and  it  would  have  been  far 
more  pleasant  had  it  been  on  a  load  of  wheat.  My  mother's 
dress,  when  she  arrived  in  Chicago,  was  so  covered  with 
mud  that  she  was  ashamed  to  enter  the  house  where  they 
were  to  board  until  they  could  set  up  house-keeping.  They 
Sniggled  through  roads  that  had  no  bottom  and  being  the 
month  of  April  it  must  have  been  rainy  although  the 
Spring  flowers  and  tender  green  of  the  early  budding 
trees  must  have  been  some  compensation.  My  Uncle 
Charles  B.  Farwell  and  my  father  together  had  built  a 
two-story  frame  house  just  across  the  river  at  Ran¬ 
dolph  Street,  about  where  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
the  North  Western  station  now  stands.  There  was  a  ferry 
across  the  river  at  that  point  so  that  it  was  within  easy 
distance  of  father's  place  of  business  at  246  Lake  Street,  the 
store  of  Hamlin  and  Day.  Charles  lived  with  them  and  in 
fact  it  was  a  place  all  the  boys  felt  at  liberty  to  come  any 
time.  John  V.  was  the  first  of  the  Farwell  boys  to  be- 
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come  a  benedict  although  the  third  son,  and  so  John’s  was 
the  frequent  meeting  place  for  all  the  relatives. 

My  father  never  mentioned  to  me  anything  relating  to 
his  home  life  with  my  own  mother.  That  chapter  of  his 
life  was  buried.  I  always  felt  it  was  a  subject  not  to  be 
talked  about.  Now  I  have  gone  to  my  own  mother’s 
relatives  to  find  out  if  I  can  get  a  description  of  the  house 
first  built  by  my  father  for  a  home.  The  house  stood  for  a 
long  time  on  the  west  side  and  I  might  have  seen  it.  I 
succeeded  in  securing  the  following  description  from  Mrs. 
Kate  Adams  Munger,  a  cousin,  daughter  of  Diancy  Taylor 
Adams  and  sister  of  John  Taylor  Adams,  the  welbknown 
Republican,  active  in  politics.  1  quote  from  Mrs.  Monger’s 
letter:  When  I  lived  in  Anamosa,  where  my  entire 

married  life  was  spent,  the  house  we  occupied  was  a  de* 
light  to  my  mother  (Diancy  Taylor,  my  mother's  sister),  as 
she  remarked,  on  seeing  it:  "This  house  is  exactly  like  your 
Aunt  Abby’s  in  Chicago,  when  I  visited  her  shortly  after 
her  marriage.’  It  was  a  frame  house,  painted  white,  with 
green  blinds,  a  porch  across  the  front,  also  a  smaller  side 
porch;  a  front  hall  and  stairs,  double  parlor,  a  sleeping  room 
off  the  back  parlor  connected  by  an  arch,  a  dining  room 
and  kitchen.  Above  were  three  bedrooms.  Even  the 
setting  of  the  house  was  like  the  one  in  Chicago;  a  small 
front  yard  and  large  side  yard  with  fine  oak  trees  and  small 
fruit  trees.  There  were  many  windows  throughout  the 
building,  making  the  home  most  cheerful.  Mother  never 
failed  to  remark  on  the  similarity  of  the  two  houses  when" 
ever  she  visited  me,  and  even  talked  of  it  years  afterwards.” 

My  Aunt  Diancy  told  how  happy  they  were  and  said 
Abby  was  always  at  the  door  to  meet  my  father  who  would 
snatch  her  up  and  carry  her  to  a  chair  where  she  sat  on  his 
knee  till  her  household  duties  called  her  away.  I  never 
thought  the  house  was  anything  like  so  pretentious  as  my 
Cousin  Kate  describes. 
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The  house  stood  where  is  now  the  Chicago  and  North 

Western  station.  Somewhere  between  Madison  and 

Randolph  I  do  not  know;  but  probably  nearer  Randolph 

Street,  as  the  store  or  Hamlin  and  Days”  was  on  Randolph 

Street,  as  were  all  the  principal  business  houses  at  that 
time. 


The  year  1849  was  Chicago’s  dreadful  year — the  cholera 

!f  j  not  aP peered  in  May  when  father  writes  of 
the  bad  condition  of  the  sewage  and  remarks  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  health  department  see  to  it  that  the  city  is 
clean  m  anticipation  of  the  dreadful  disease  that  is  expected, 
rrom  then  on  during  the  development  of  the  cholera  ali 
rough  the  summer  until  the  end  of  the  year  does  mv  father 
record  the  awful  progress  of  this  disease.  The  very  fact  that 
my  father  is  an  optimist  makes  all  the  more  apparent  the 
senous  aspect  of  affairs,  as  his  diary  records  very  little*  still 
we  can  read  between  the  lines.  For  instance  when  my  father 
writes  that  one  Sunday  at  church  he  heard  the  funeral 
sermon  of  John  Penny,  you  know  that  his  remains  had 
to  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible.  He  often  writes  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  funeral  sermon  preached  at  church,  which  appar¬ 
ently  took  the  place  of  the  regular  morning  sermon.  There 
is  one  reference  to  the  cholera  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to.  That  was  when  my  father  was  alarmed* 
only  once  and  then  it  was  a  dream.  He  writes,  “I  had 
more  trouble  about  the  cholera  last  night  than  since 
it  commenced  among  us  and  ail  a  dream  too.  I  thought 
that  Charlie  had  the  cholera  very  bad  and  we  were 
all  very  much  alarmed  about  him.  I  felt  so  bad  that 
it  waked  me  up  which  was  very  fortunate.  We  suffer 
most  intensely  sometimes  from  the  workings  of  Dame 
Fancy  in  our  sleeping  hours.”  It  shows  how  deep  was 
his  love  for  his  brother  Charlie.  Their  love  for  each 
other  was  unusual.  It  ran  all  through  their  lives;  which 
however  different  their  natures  and  ways  of  looking  at  life 
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and  the  inevitable  clashing  that  obtains  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  shown  in  many  unexpected  ways.  It 
extended  to  the  children  as  I  can  testify;  for  my  uncle  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  many  times  to  do  me  a  good  turn. 

The  cholera,  to  go  back  to  that,  is  responsible  for  the 
isolation  and  lack  of  society  so  that  my  mother  had  no 
way  of  becoming  known  to  those  who  were  socially  in¬ 
clined  and  my  father  notices  it  very  pathetically  in  his 
diary. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  mother  refused  to 
leave  my  father  in  order  to  escape  the  cholera.  Her  in¬ 
variable  answer  to  those  who  wished  her  to  leave  was, “I 
shall  never  leave  John;  if  he  stays,  I  stay.” 

To  refer  to  my  father's  diary;  he  writes  under  date  of 
December  16,  1849,  that  he  has  changed  his  berth  and  is 
now  engaged  as  bookkeeper  and  general  manager  for  Wads¬ 
worth  and  Phelps,  salary  $600  a  year.  He  had  hitherto 
been  having  a  salary  of  $250  a  year.  In  those  days  one 
could  do  a  great  deal  wfith  that  sum,  especially  if  the  wife 
did  all  the  work  as  my  mother  did.  Then,  too,  my  uncle 
went  shares  on  the  house  and  boarded  with  them,  and  they 
helped  pay  for  the  other  half  in  that  way.  There  were  other 
young  men  cousins  that  helped  out.  My  father's  wedding 
day  was  April  16th,  1849,  so  that  it  was  exactly  eight 
months  that  he  lived  on  a  salary  of  $250  a  year  and  he  moved 
into  his  new  house  in  July  of  that  year.  He  lived  in  this 
house  then  six  months  on  a  salary  of  $250  a  year. 

Various  incidents  have  come  to  me  illustrating  the 
happenings  of  this  merry  household  which  are  given  below. 

A  Mid -Victorian  Afternoon 

Monday,  August  20th,  1849.  If  you  will  refer  to  this 
date  in  father's  diary,  you  will  find  the  subject  matter  of 
this  chapter.  He  mentions  the  weather  of  Sunday  being 
very  rainy,  and  writes  that  they  did  not  get  out  to  church, 
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any  of  them,  so  that  fatner  missed  his  Sunday's  lesson  for 
once.  Brother  Jack  did  not  go  out  at  all,  either,  but  they 
prepared  packages  of  mail  for  him  to  take  home.  One  very 
important  circumstance  took  place,  a  caller  dropped  in  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  He  was  there  only  a  few  minutes 
writes  father,  then  writes  "What  if  he  did.  I  wish  he  had 
kept  away;  reasons,  no  one's  business."  I  have  often  pon^ 
dered  over  that  caller,  and  in  imagination  have  thought  out 
the  situation.  Who  was  he  anyway?  Prof.  Oles  of  Mt. 
Morris  Seminary,  it  says  in  the  diary.  Was  he  an  old 
flame  of  my  mother's?  He  came  in  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  perhaps.  Let  us  have  an  imaginary  conversation. 

Abby:  How  do  you  do,  Prof.  Oles;  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,  it  s  so  nice  to  see  some  one  from  home. 

Prof.  Oles;  Its  nice  to  see  you  again;  how  well  you 
are  looking. 

Abby:  Have  you  seen  the  girls  lately? 

P.  O. :  Yes,  I  called  there  just  before  I  left.  They  are 
as  lively  as  ever,  but  it  did  not  seem  natural  without  you 
(glare  from  John).  7 

Abby:  Are  you  going  to  be  here  long? 

P*  O. :  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  here  just  as  soon  as  I 
can.  John,  I  should  think  you  would  take  a  little  trip  up 
the  country,  we  would  all  be  glad  to  see  you. 

John:  We  have  no  intention  of  going  home,  and  we  are 

busy  every  day  declining  all  such  invitations  (another 
glare). 

P.  O.:  Well,  I  think  I'd  better  go.  (Exit  Prof.  Oles.) 

Then  my  father  had  a  touch  of  the  genuine  Farwell 
Blues.  The  Jacksons  never  had  them.  The  out  and  out 
Farwell  was  liable  to  have  them  come  on  suddenly  any 
time.  John  was  only  about  one^third  Farwell,  so  that 
when  he  had  "The  Blues"  it  meant  there  was  a  serious 
reason  for  it.  I  consider  this  day  in  father's  diary  the  most 
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pathetic  one  of  all.  He  had  been  married  four  months. 
All  their  friends  and  relatives  were  begging  them  to  come 
home;  his  father  even  suggested  that  he  open  a  store  in 
Daysville,  that  little  town  of  about  300  inhabitants,  way 
out  in  the  woods.  What  if  he  had?  Mother  Taylor  was 
crazy  over  the  thought  of  her  daughter  being  stricken  down 
with  the  cholera,  in  fact  father  seems  to  have  won  the 
enmity  of  his  motherundaw  to  an  alarming  extent.  He  did 
not  see  her  for  months.  It  must  have  been  hard  for  her  to 
let  her  other  daughters  go  and  visit  Abby  as  it  seemed 
necessary  for  them  to  go  to  help  her,  and  so  relieve  in  her 
household  duties,  besides  the  contingencies  of  married  life 
had  come  upon  her,  which  made  her  household  cares  doubly 
burdensome.  At  this  time,  of  course,  it  was  simply  im¬ 
possible  to  get  servants;  in  fact,  it  was  among  that  class  of 
people  that  the  cholera  was  most  prevalent.  So  no  one 
dared  take  any  one  in  the  family  about  whom  there  was  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  only  help  came  then  from  members 
of  the  wife's  family,  who  were  willing  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  dread  disease. 

These  sisters,  then,  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for 
braving  the  pestilential  lion  in  his  den  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  their  sister.  When  they  came  there  was  a  constant 
urging  to  come  home,  in  fact,  they  did  take  her  home  after 
a  serious  illness  she  had.  But  to  go  on  with  our  afternoon. 
The  day  is  Monday,  Aug.  20,  1849.  John  records  the 
going  home  of  Jack,  at  10  o'clock,  that  morning,  then  he 
goes  to  work,  walking,  as  usual,  but  can  hardly  walk,  he 
feels  so  weak.  There  was,  evidently,  an  atmosphere  of 
disease  in  the  air,  and  if  father  had  not  had  genuine  grit  he, 
too,  would  have  succumbed  to  the  horrible  plague.  He 
writes  "Dutch  feels  quite  debilitated  today."  (He  still 
calls  himself  "Dutch".)  After  dinner  he  reads  "The 
Bride's  Farewell"  to  Abby,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Farewell ,  mother ,  tears  are  streaming 
Down  thy  pale  and  tender  chee\, 

L  in  gems  and  roses  gleaming 
Scarce  this  sad  farewell  may  speaff 
Farewell ,  mother;  now  I  leave  thee , 

Hopes  and  fears  my  bosom  swell , 

One  to  tempt  who  may  deceive  me; 

Mother,  dearest,  fare  thee  well; 

Farewell,  father,  thou  art  smiling 
Tet  there's  sadness  on  thy  brow. 

Winning  me  from  that  beguiling 
Tenderness  to  which  I  go. 

Farewell,  father,  thou  didst  bless  me. 

Ere  my  lips  thy  name  could  tell; 

He  may  wound  who  can  caress  me; 

Father,  guardian,  fare  thee  well; 

Farewell,  sister;  thou  art  twining 
Round  me  in  affection  deep. 

Wishing  joy  but  ne'er  divining 
Why  a  blessed  bride  should  weep. 

Farewell,  brave  and  gentle  brother, 

Thou'rt  more  dear  than  words  can  tell; 

Father — mother — sister — brother; 

All  beloved  ones,  Fare  ye  well. 

Of  course  father  would  not  have  read  this  poem  had  he 
been  well.  As  it  was  he  took  this  gift  volume  entitled 
"The  Young  Husband/'  which  was  perhaps  a  wedding 
present.  Such  books  were  prevalent  in  the  Victorian  era, 
full  of  insipid  stories  and  inferior  verses,  table  books  they 
were  called,  to  set  on  the  table. 

Whenever  I  read  this  day  of  my  father's  diary,  I  wish, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  Prof.  Oles  had  taken 
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The  Young  Husband' '  (the  book,  not  my  father),- and 
thrown  it  into  the  river  on  his  way  home. 

Charlie’s  Day  Off 

The  story  comes  from  my  Aunt  Jenny,  that  one  day  my 
mother  was  annoyed  by  a  negro  who  jumped  the  fence 
surrounding  the  garden  back  of  the  house.  She  ran  in  and 
locked  all  the  doors.  The  intruder  looked  in  at  the  win' 
dows,  knocked  at  the  doors  and  terrified  my  poor  little 
mother,  who  tried  to  keep  busy  indoors  till  the  boys  came 
home  at  night.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  boys,  when  they 
came;  my  father,  his  brothers,  Charles  and  Sim,  and  the  two 
cousins,  Judd  and  Steve  Bemis.  1 11  fix  him  exclaimed 
Charlie,  who  always  took  charge  of  any  situation  like  this. 
John,  you  have  a  busy  day  at  the  store  tomorrow  (at 
Hamlin  and  Days),  so  I'll  take  a  day  off,  and  settle  this 
business  for  good.  That  evening  the  boys  prowded  around 
the  house,  John  taking  the  old  gun  they  used  to  use  hunting 
deer  on  Rock  River;  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  John 
immediately  wrote  to  Mother  Taylor  to  send  some  of  the 
girls  to  stay  with  Abby,  so  she  would  not  be  alone  day' 
times.  As  letters  take  a  long  time  to  go  and  be  answered, 
one  of  the  boys  was  to  stay  each  day  with  Abby  till  she 
had  some  company. 

As  the  intruder  appeared  Monday,  Abby's  washing  had 
to  be  postponed  till  the  next  day,  when  she  had  a  protector. 

When  the  boys  had  gone  Tuesday  morning,  Charlie  took 
the  old  gun  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  lumber  yard 
back  of  the  house.  As  he  walked  along  briskly  with  gun 
over  his  shoulder  the  men  employed  about  the  lumber  yard 
slowly  approached  him  with  various  salutations:  "Hello, 
Governor,  ^  What  s  up  now  Boss?"  The  negroes  shouting 
It  s  shore  nuff Massa  Charlie !"  "Don't  you  Massa  Charlie 
me,  said  this  incipient  Republican.  “Howsomever,"  said 
one  of  the  blackest,  "it  am  de  usual  presumptive,  dat  yo' 
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is  de  owner  ob  dis  yere  plantation."  He  was  recognised  as 
"The  City  Government." 

He  looked  at  the  negroes  sternly  and  said  in  stentorian 
tones,  If  any  of  you  fellows  are  caught,  disturbing  Mrs. 
Farwell  again,  looking  in  at  the  windows  or  knocking  at  the 
doors,  you  will  be  shot  on  the  spot,  do  you  understand?" 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  home.  As  he  passed 
Abby  on  the  back  porch  washing,  he  said,  "Don’t  be 
afraid  to  call  upon  me  for  help  in  any  way,  Abby."  She 
replied  slyly,  Charlie,  I  won’t  be  afraid.  Don’t  worry 
about  that."  When  the  washing  was  done  she  looked  in 
at  the  window  and  called  him. 

He  was  in  the  dining  room,  reading  over  some  Court 
House  documents,  while  Abby  was  rubbing  out  the  clothes, 
but  when  they  were  ready  to  hang  out,  Abby  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  her  song  to  say,  "Please,  Charlie,  take  this 
tub  of  water  and  throw  it  out — no,  don’t  throw  it  away, 
but  take  the  watering  can  and  take  the  soapy  water  and 
pour  around  the  cabbages,  tomatoes  and  potatoes  to  kill 
the  insects  that  are  eating  them."  Charlie  looked  very 
sober  as  he  took  the  tub,  placed  it  on  the  grass  and  pro' 
ceeded  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  queen  of  the  household. 
"You  see,"  she  said, "that  I  believe  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 
I  say  fcDo  not  let  any  thing  go  to  waste.’"  “I  should 
say"  said  Charlie,  "Let  the  soapsuds  go  to"  and  he  drew 
a  blank  in  the  air. 

As  my  mother  hung  up  her  snowy  linen  on  the  line 
which  Charlie  had  strung  across  the  yard  for  her,  she  said, 
"Do  you  know,  Charlie,  John  thinks  so  much  of  you;  he 
told  me  he  knew  you  would,  some  day,  attract  attention 
of  the  world."  This  made  Charlie’s  sloppy  task  less  dis* 
agreeable  as  he  answered,  "When  did  you  kiss  the  blarney 
stone  anyway?"  "Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  could  cross  the 
ocean.  Do  you  know  I  would  just  love  to  go  to  Paris  and 
see  all  the  gay  life  and  get  some  pretty  clothes  and  things. 
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When  you  get  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
won't  you  make  John  Ambassador  to  Paris?" 

Charlie :  I  certainly  owe  you  something  for  all  the  good 
meals  you  have  cooked  for  me,  Abby,  you  are  the  best  cook 
in  Chicago,  and  I  know,  for  I  have  dined  at  all  the  places 
in  the  city  where  they  have  good  meals. 

Abby:  John  is  a  good  worker  at  the  polls,  isn't  he,  he 
certainly  worked  hard  for  you  at  the  last  election.  He 
never  came  home  to  dinner  that  day  and  I  had  to  send  him 
some  sandwiches  at  noon  time. 

Charlie:  John  got  me  in  all  right.  I'll  make  it  up  to  him 
some  day.  (When  he  was  elected  county  clerk.) 

Abby:  Oh,  Charlie,  what  do  you  think  (looking  at  him 
with  her  sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  just  peering  over 
the  clothes  line),  John  bought  a  basket  full  of  quail  yester¬ 
day  from  a  boy,  who  had  shot  them  on  the  prairie,  about 
thirty  of  them.  John  only  paid  thirty  cents  for  the  whole 
lot,  and  won't  I  have  a  nice  time  picking  the  feathers  off? 

Charlie:  I  never  imagined  what  a  world  of  things  you 
have  to  do  in  a  day;  how  do  you  ever  get  so  much  done? 

Abby:  You  remember  the  little  poem  in  the  children's 
book  of  verses?  'Tis  this  way 

She  said  she  could  do  as  much  in  a  day 
As  he  could  do  in  three. 

then  the  idea  is  carried  out,  they  change  places,  and  he 
does  her  work  and  she,  his.  The  result  is  he  forgot  half 
the  things  she  had  to  do,  but  she  did  all  his  work,  in  half 
the  time  it  took  him  to  do  it.  Now  I  will  begin  picking 
these  feathers  off;  I'll  get  the  hot  water. 

Charlie:  No,  you  don't  do  that  job,  I'll  do  it. 

Abby:  Now  I  shan't  let  you. 

Charlie:  Perhaps  you  think  I  don't  know  how  (taking 
the  pan  of  birds  from  her).  I've  done  this  loads  of  times 
home  for  mother.  You  sit  down  and  do  nothing  for  a  change. 
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.  -Abby :  I  can  t  do  nothing.  I'll  get  my  basket  of  stock' 
ings  to  darn. 

She  sits  near  by  while  he  begins  his  task,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch.  Abby  gets  an  apron  and  ties  it  about 
his  neck,  which  fits  him  within  three  inches,  Abby’s  waist 
measuring  only  eighteen. 

Abby:  Wear  holes  in  the  ball,  spend  all.  Wear  holes  in 

the  heel,  spend  a  good  deal.  Wear  holes  in  the  toe,  spend 
as  you  go. 

Charlie:  Well,  which  do  I  do? 

Abby  :  All  three  places.  Both  laughed  heartily. 

Charlie .  W  here  I  boarded  once,  the  one  w7ho  mended 
my  socks  used  a  different  color  for  every  hole  so  that  my 
feet  looked  to  match  Joseph’s  coat,  but  you  fix  them  up  so 

that  they  look  as  if  they  hadn’t  been  darned  at  all.  How 
do  you  manage  it? 

Abby.  Shall  I  tell  you?  I  ravel  out  the  top  and  mend 
with  same  wool  it  was  knitted  with. 

Charlie:  You  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  I  see. 

Abby.  Wayne  and  Hobart  are  coming  soon;  they  are 
to  be  here  some  time. 

Charlie:  Hobart  is  going  into  business,  I  understand, 
and  Wayne. 

Abby  :  What  are  they  going  to  do? 

Charlie  :  I  don’t  know;  by  the  way,  what  is  Eunice  going 
to  do  with  Hobart?  6 

Abby:  Oh,  she  will  never  marry  him,  she  says  she  wants 
to  change  her  name  when  she  gets  married.  What  is 
Maria  going  to  do  with  Wayne? 

Charlie:  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  that,  you  know 
Maria  is  as  close  as  a  clam  about  her  affairs,  besides  she  is  at 
school  yet,  I  didn’t  know  she  had  a  beau. 

Abby:  You  men  never  know  anything  like  that.  Why 
we  girls  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  they  always  liked 
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each  other.  To  change  the  subject,  Jack  is  over  to  see 
Diancy  a  good  deal,  the  girls  say. 

Charlie :  Di  will  never  have  any  of  us  fellows,  she  is  too 
high  and  mighty;  she  will  marry  a  widower  some  fine  day, 
see  if  she  doesn't. 

Abby:  Charlie,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  story  of  how 
you  came  to  cut  John's  fingers  off. 

Charlie:  Why  he  put  his  hand  dowTn  where  I  was 
chopping  some  wood,  and  I  told  him  if  he  didn't  get  away 
I'd  cut  his  fingers  off,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  (That  is  all 
the  explanation  he  would  ever  give.) 

Abby:  But  it  seems  so  unlike  you,  you  are  so  kind' 
hearted  always.  It's  funny,  but  John  seems  to  think  more 
of  you  than  any  of  his  other  brothers.  When  I  ask  John 
why  he  left  his  hand  there  after  you  said  what  you  did  he 
says,  “Oh,  I  don't  know."  You  are  both  as  obstinate  as 
you  can  be.  Why,  do  you  know,  really  when  I  want  John 
to  do  a  certain  thing  a  certain  way  I  tell  him  the  very 
opposite. 

Charlie:  You  are  a  great  sport,  you  are.  It  takes  a 
woman  to  manage  a  man. 

Abby:  Now,  Charlie,  you  shall  not  draw  those  birds, 
you've  done  enough  already. 

Charlie:  Nobody  ever  bossed  me  yet  and  you  better  not 
try  it. 

Abby:  Just  see  I  have  all  my  mending  done,  because  you 
have  helped  me  out.  I  can  never  thank  you  enough. 

Charlie :  Don't  do  it.  If  you  have  any  thanks  to  give,  give 
it  to  the  cat. 

Abby:  I  know  where  you  learned  that;  from  your  mother, 
she  always  says  that  whenever  anybody  thanks  her  for 
anything.  She  comes  over  to  our  house  with  a  pan  of 
doughnuts  or  a  pie  or  something  and  when  we  say  “Thank 
you  so  much,  Sister  Farwell,"  she  smiles  her  jolly  smile  and 
says  “Give  it  to  the  cat." 
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Charlie:  She  is  a  great  one,  no  one  was  ever  known  to  get 
ahead  of  mother  in  anything. 

Abby:  The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  against  her  is  that 
she  is  so  unselfish,  she  is  always  denying  herself  to  give 
something  to  somebody;  she  does  not  spend  enough  on  her 
clothes.  She  doesn  t  care  any  thing  about  dress;  she  always 
looks  nice  and  suitably  dressed,  but  she  has  not  enough 
daughters,  as  we  have,  to  fix  her  up. 

Charlie:  Did  you  ever  hear  about  when  she  told  a  lie? 

Abby:  I  can’t  believe  it,  do  tell  me  about  it.  To  think 
of  your  mother  telling  a  lie.  I  would  as  soon  believe  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  had  told  a  lie. 

Charlie.  It  was  this  way.  She  had  been  to  call  on  some 
woman  who  is  notorious  for  asking  questions  purely  to  get 
material  for  gossip.  This  woman  was  bound  to  get  some 
secret  out  of  mother,  and  if  mother  told  her  what  she 
wanted  to  know  it  would  make  a  great  scandal. 

Abby:  I  am  sure  I  know  what  it  was. 

Charlie:  Never  mind,  Pm  not  going  to  tell  you;  but  to 
go  on  with  my^story.  Mother  came  home,  one  day,  her 
face  as  long^as  the  moral  law;  she  said  nothing,  and  we  all 
said  What  s  the  matter  now,  mother,  you  look  as  though 
you  had  lost  your  best  friend."  She  burst  out  with,  "I 
declare,  I  just  had  to  tell  a  lie,  and  w^e  all  shouted  with 
laughter,  saying  in  unison,  "Tell  us  about  it.  Who  did 
you  tell  it  to?  then  she  said,  Ivlrs.  Jones  asked  if  I  knew 
such  and  such  a  thing  about  a  girl  that  had  gone  wrong. 
Well,  you  know  whom  I  mean."  Yes,  we  all  knew.  "Wrhat 
did  you  say,  mother?"  "Well  I  just  told  her  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about  it,  so  there — I  just  had  to  tell  a  lie." 

Abby:  That  is  just  like  her;  one  day  Mrs.  Smith  was 
over  at  our  house  and  Aunty  Farwell  came  in  to  see  us. 
Well,  what  do  you  think?  Mrs.  Smith  said  to  your  mother, 
kI  have  something  to  tell  you,  Sister  Farwell,  but  you  must 
promise  me  you  won  t  tell  a  soul,  for  I  would  not  want 
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anybody  to  think  I  had  spread  the  report.11  Your  mother 
said,  “Then  you  better  not  tell  it  to  me  for  I  shall  be  sure 
to  tell  the  first  person  I  meet.11 

Charlie:  Have  you  read  Dickens1  “Martin  Chuzzlewit?” 

Abby:  Yes,  why? 

Charlie :  My  hands  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  handle  a 
book,  suppose  you  go  get  the  book,  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,” 
Vol.  Q,  Chapter  13,  page  229.  At  least  that’s  the  number, 
I  think. 

Abby:  What  a  memory  you  have,  Charlie.  I  will  get 
the  book.  Yes,  here  it  is,  Martin  is  starting  for  America, 
and  Tom  Pinch  has  handed  him  a  book  which  Martin  thinks 
is  something  to  while  away  some  lonesome  hours  on  the 
way  to  America.  “Is  this  the  quotation?11  (showing  it  to 
him.)  Yes,  begin  at  “he  looked  at11 

(reading) 

He  looked  at  the  dingy  lettering  on  the  back,  and  finding 
it  to  be  an  odd  volume  of  the  Bachelor  of  Salamanca  (in 
the  French  tongue),  cursed  Tom  Pinch’s  folly,  twenty 
times.  He  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  it  away,  in  his  ill- 
humour  and  vexation,  when  he  bethought  himself  that 
Tom  had  referred  him  to  a  leaf,  turned  down;  and  opening 
it,  at  that  place,  that  he  might  have  additional  cause  of 
complaint  against  him  for  supposing  that  any  cold  scrap  of 
the  Bachelor’s  wisdom  could  cheer  him  in  such  circum- 
stances  found — 

Well,  well,  not  much,  but  Tom's  all.  The  half-sovereign. 
He  had  wrapped  it  hastily  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  pinned 
it  to  the  leaf.  These  words  were  scrawled  in  pencil  on  the 
inside:  “I  don’t  want  it,  indeed  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  if  I  had  it.” 

“There  are  some  falsehoods,  Tom,  on  which  men 
mount,  as  on  bright  wings  towards  Heaven.  There  are 
some  truths,  cold,  bitter,  taunting  truths,  wherein  your 
worldly  scholars  are  very  apt  and  punctual,  which  bind  men 
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down  to  earth  with  leaden  chains.  Who  would  not  rather 
have  to  fan  him  in  his  dying  hour,  the  lightest  feather  of  a 
falsehood  such  as  thine,  than  all  the  quills  that  have  been 

plucked  from  the  sharp  porcupine  of  reproachful  truth, 
since  time  began.” 

As  I  remember  that,  I  was  struck  with  Dickens'  keen 
insight  into  human  nature,  when  I  read  it. 

Charlie:  Now,  don't  you  think  mother's  lie  belongs  to 
that  class? 

Abby:  I  should  say  so.  I  think  he  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  such  a  lie  to  record  in  his  books. 

Charlie  was  beginning  to  be  tired  of  his  job. 

Charlie  sighed  as  he  said:  “I  don't  see  for  the  life  of  me 
why  these  birds  should  come  on  my  day  off.  Just  my  luck, 
always.” 

John  was  not  much  of  a  hand  for  chatting  and  gossip, 
so  when  Charlie  was  around,  she  improved  her  opportunity, 
and  vow  the  birds  wrere  done. 

Abby:  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say,  but  please 
imagine  I  have  said  it.  He  took  the  feathers  and  all  and 
made  a  fire  on  which  was  sprinkled  a  good  amount  of  sulphur, 
on  account  of  cholera. 

A  Story  of  Washington 

_  As  I  write  of  my  uncle's  appearance,  with  apron  around 
his  neck,  I  am  reminded  ot  a  story  he  told  me  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  House  in  Washington.  He  told  me  I 
need  not  tell  it,  but  it  is  too  good  to  keep.  He  always  liked 
to  tell  his  best  stories  to  me  and  I  wras  always  a  good  listener. 
Here  is  the  story:  A  distinguished  guest  from  England 
who  had  no  sense  of  humour  came  to  Washington,  took 
everything  seriously,  and  found  our  manners  “so  different 
from  those  of  England.”  The  host  called  together  a  number 
of  his  friends  who  could  keep  their  faces  straight,  and  were 
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good  at  acting  a  part,  my  uncle  being  one  of  them,  and 
gave  them  a  dinner  which  he  thus  describes: 

“The  guest,  of  course,  at  the  right  of  the  host,  was  the 
only  one  not  instructed.  It  was  the  day  of  many  courses. 
After  the  soup  and  fish,  the  waiters  came  in  with  large 
aprons  with  sleeves,  which  they  put  on  the  guests;  next  a 
platter  on  which  was  a  canvasback  duck  was  placed  before 
each  of  the  guests.  No  knives  or  forks  were  provided. 
All  waited  in  solemn  silence;  the  guest,  bewildered  and 
astonished,  looked  desperate.  The  host,  as  though  it  was 
a  common  custom,  took  hold  of  his  duck  with  a  hand 
grasping  each  end,  said,  kA  knife  or  fork  should  never  be 
put  into  a  canvasback  duck,'  and  proceeded  to  attack  it 
with  his  teeth.”  My  uncle  said  the  face  of  the  guest 
was  a  study.  They  could  watch  him  from  behind  their 
ducks,  without  being  noticed.  After  this  course  was  over 
the  waiters  brought  in  wash  basins,  soap,  and  towels, 
when  each  one  washed  his  face  and  hands,  after  which 
the  aprons  were  removed  by  the  waiters  and  the  other 
courses  were  served  as  usual. 

Another  Glimpse  into  the  Future 

As  this  is  only  one  instance  of  my  uncle's  acts  of  gallantry, 
when  he  made  himself  ridiculous,  to  do  a  good  turn  for  my 
mother,  I  am  reminded  of  a  similar  one  he  did  for  her  daugh' 
ter  a  long  time  afterward.  One  morning  I  had  started  for 
Chicago  on  the  8  o'clock  train,  with  my  baby,  to  spend  the 
day  with  a  friend.  When  we  arrived  at  the  station  in 
Chicago,  I  started  to  leave  the  train  with  my  baby  in  my 
arms.  Uncle  Charlie  happened  to  see  me,  and  instead  of 
turning  his  head  the  other  way,  as  most  men  would  have 
done,  he  stepped  up  and  said,  “Have  you  no  nurse?''  As  he 
saw  none  he  immediately  took  my  baby  in  his  arms  simply 
saying,  “I'll  carry  him  for  you.”  He  held  his  arms  out 
straight  and  the  baby  lay  across  them.  Those  living,  loving 
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andirons,  like  a  log  of  wood.  When  I  saw  my  uncle  begin 
that  long  walk  in  the  train  shed  (about  two  blocks  long 
which  led  along  the  shed  into  the  large  lobby  of  the  station), 
my  heart  sank.  There  he  was,  my  distinguished  uncle, 
the  senator  from  Illinois,  making  himself  ridiculous,  to  do  me 
a  favor;  I  felt  so  guilty  to  think  I  had  placed  him  in  such  an 
undignified  position.  Do  we  women  realise  that  the  knights 
of  old  have  their  counterparts  in  the  inconspicuous  men  of 
today  who  do  their  knightly  deeds  in  citizen's  dress?  To 
go  further,  our  knights  nowadays  are  in  policemen's  uni' 
forms,  firemen's  rubber  coats  and  also  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 
As  we  moved  along  with  the  commuters  I  shivered  with 
remorse,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  fear  my  unplumed  knight 
would  drop  my  baby,  for  he  was  a  lively  little  fellow,  and 
he  might  jump  through  on  the  floor.  Every  one  looked  with 
admiring  eyes  at  my  new  nurse;  the  men  nodding  familiarly 
to  him  as  much  as  to  say,  “Now,  that's  Charlie."  No 
buttonholing  this  morning.  Perhaps  it  was  a  happy  relief; 
at  least,  I  wanted  to  think  so.  We  walked  along.  We 
proceeded  till  we  reached  the  sidewalk  when  my  uncle 
nodded  to  a  hansom;  I  jumped  in  and  he  handed  me  my 
baby  with  never  a  word,  while  I,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
tried  to  thank  him,  but  he  never  liked  to  be  thanked,  and 
touched  his  hat,  and  sort  of  grunted,  as  if  to  say  “give 
it  to  the  cat." 

How  They  Amused  Themselves 

Young  folks  make  their  own  good  times,  no  matter  where 
they  are;  on  the  desert  of  Sahara  or  in  the  muddy  hole  of 
Chicago.  Notwithstanding  my  father's  diary  with  its 
reflections  on  mankind,  voluminous  accounts  of  sermons, 
among  the  young  people  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay;  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  so  had  his  wife.  They  had 
good  times  with  their  friends  and  their  humble  home  was  a 
Mecca  for  all  who  sought  congenial  company. 
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The  household  itself  consisted  of  John  and  Abby,  and 
his  brothers,  Charlie  and  Sim.  Then  there  were  Judd  and 
Steve  Bemis  who  boarded  near-by,  who  dropped  in  very 
often.  There  were  the  boys,  who,  once  in  a  while,  came 
from  down  state  to  see  the  girls,  Wayne  Chatfield  and 
Hobart  Taylor,  respectively  from  Polo  and^  Freeport; 
there  were  always  girls  enough  to  go  around  irom  the 
Taylor  family:  Diancy,  Jane,  Eunice  and  all  the  rest.  One 
evening  all  the  aforementioned  young  men  were  there 
besides  Abby’s  three  sisters,  Diancy,  Jane  and  Eunice, 
they  set  out  to  amuse  themselves.  "What  did 
they  do?”  It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  they  did^not  do, 
the  kitchen  wTas  large  and  the  most  suitable  room  ror  some 
performances  such  as  candy^pulling  and  clog  dances.  They 
always  started  in  the  kitchen  when  they  set  out  to  have  a 
good  time  so  they  all  piled  in  there,  seating  themselves  on 
tables  and  on  the  floor  as  well  as  on  the  chairs.^ 

Sim  began  the  program  by  patting  Juba,  with  his  face 
made  up,  big  lips  and  all,  in  the  costume  of  the  plantation 
-  darkey  and  with  clackers  in  his  hand,  Judd  Bemis  accom* 
panying  on  the  banjo.  He  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage 
quite  a  while,  having  to  respond  to  several  encores,  until 
he  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  when  he  had  to  stop,  oim 
disappeared  up  stairs  to  wash  off,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  kitchen  door.  John  opened  the  door  and  in  rushed 
Wayne  Chatfield  in  the  costume  of  Brother  Jonathan  riding 
a  broom  and  waving  the  flag  of  our  Union.  They  all 
struck  up  Yankee  Doodle  while  he  stuck  a  chicken  feather 
in  his  newspaper  cocked  hat  at  the  proper  moment  and  they 
all  called  him  Maccaroni  at  the  end  of  the  line  while  he  diS' 
appeared  through  the  door.  There  was  a  sudden  knock  at 
the  front  door  which  Charlie  answered.  A  tremulous 
voice  said  "Will  you  please  not  make  so  much  noise  as  a 

man  next  door  is  sick  with  the  cholera?"  , 

Charlie  went  to  the  kitchen  door  and  said,  Let  s 
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go  in  the  parlor  and  do  some  tricks;  leave  out  the  theatre 
for  a  while.  Oh,  1  said  Jane,  '‘how  about  feeding  pop- 
corn  blindfolded  and  let  Charlie  and  Judd  be  the  victims 
So  they  all  filed  into  the  parlor,  a  platter  was  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  with  Charlie  seated  cross-legged  at  one 
end  of  the  platter  and  Judd  at  the  other  end,  both  blind¬ 
folded.  The  one  who  succeeded  in  getting  a  spoonful  of 
popcorn  in  the  mouth  of  the  other  was  entitled  to  a  prize, 
a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  hemstitched  by  one  of  the  fair 
hands  of  the  company.  If  you  have  never  witnessed  this 
game  you  have  missed  a  great  deal. 

When  the  girls  had  gone  upstairs  to  bed  Charlie  said  to 
the  boys  '‘Keep  all  this  nonsense  up  and  don't  mention 
the  cholera."  So  with  stout  hearts  they  concealed  their 
anxiety  with  jolly  games  and  funny  stories,  every  evening 
while  the  girls  were  there. 

Mother'iivLaw 

Father  and  Mother  Farwell  were  going  to  make  John  and 
Abby  a  visit.  Abby’s  sisters,  Diancy  and  Jenny,  were 
with  them  too,  so  they  made  great  preparations  in  antic¬ 
ipation  of  the  visit.  They  cleaned,  dusted,  swept  and 
baked.  They  got  out  the  best  bedspreads  of  which  Abby 
had  thirteen  in  all;  made  by  the  girls  before  Abby  was 
married,  in  preparation  for  her  going  away.  The  handi¬ 
work  of  those  spreads  would  astonish  those  ladies  of  today 
who  adore  the  old  spreads  of  long  ago. 

At  last  Father  and  Mother  Farwell  and  Sis  arrived. 
Many  plans  for  their  entertainment  had  been  made;  riding 
along  the  lake  shore;  going  to  the  cemetery;  horse-back 
riding  for  the  girls;  company  to  supper  for  them  all  to  meet 
their  friends  and  so  forth. 

Now  Abby  and  her  two  sisters  thought  Mother’s  bon¬ 
net  was  not  stylish  enough  for  Chicago;  it  might  do  for 
Daysville,  but  they  wanted  her  to  look  extra  nice  in 
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Chicago.  The  girls  all  loved  Mother  Farwell  and  did  not 
want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  Jenny  was  the  one  to  broach  the 
subject;  she  could  say  anything  and  never  pain  anyone. 
This  wTas  the  conversation. 

Jenny:  Auntie  Farwell,  one  place  you  must  see  and 
that  is  Mrs.  Hopson's;  she  has  just  received  some  bonnets 
that  are  simply  lovely  beyond  words. 

Auntie :  I  would  like  to  see  the  bonnets,  but  I  did  not 
plan  to  do  any  shopping  as  I  wanted  to  spend  the  time 
visiting. 

Abby:  You  must  see  those  bonnets. 

Auntie:  I  want  to  make  myself  useful  and  so  you  must 
give  me  the  stockings  to  darn. 

Diancy:  We  must  go  out  to  walk  the  first  thing,  while 
it  is  pleasant;  it  is  only  a  little  walk  to  Clark  Street,  oppc- 
site  the  Court  House  square. 

All  five  of  them  started  out  to  that  Mecca  of  Chicago 
women,  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Hopson's,  the  only  milliner 
who  knew  how  to  suit  and  please  everybody,  and  who 
kept  you  waiting  indefinitely  for  your  bonnet,  so  that  her 
establishment  was  a  regular  rendezvous  for  friends  who 
met  there  to  discuss  all  questions  that  took  a  long  time. 
They  arrived  at  the  same  time  that  several  other  women 
did,  and  had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  be  waited  on.  Auntie 
never  liked  to  be  kept  waiting  and  began  to  be  impatient, 
not  caring  much  about  dress  anyway.  You  could  hear 
Mrs.  Hopson  in  her  mild  soothing  voice  saying  to  one, 
“Yes,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  know  just  what  you  want.  I’ll  be 
there  in  a  minute,"  or  “Now  what  you  need,  Miss  Brown, 
is  a  pink  feather  just  sweeping  down  the  right  side  and 
just  below  the  rim,"  to  another,  “Yes,  I  know  you  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time,  but  your  hat  will  be  ready  in 
five  minutes,  now  please  don't  go." 

Auntie :  How  long  do  I  have  to  wait?  Do  we  have  to 
stay  around  till  all  these  people  are  waited  on? 
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Diancy:  Oh,  she  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Hopson:  Oh,  this  is  Mrs.  Farwell.  Your  son 
helped  me  out  with  my  books  at  the  last  fire.  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  have  done  without  him;  so  you  want  a  bon- 
net.  I  have  just  the  one  for  you. 

Auntie  F.  (alarmed):  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  looking  for  a 
bonnet  for  myself.  Jenny  stood  behind  Auntie,  and 
winked  at  Mrs.  Hopson. 

Abby:  Oh,  Mother,  why  not?  Just  the  idea. 

Mrs.  Hopson  had  taken  off  mother's  bonnet  and  began 
trying  on  various  bonnets  which  were  suitable  for  her.  ° 

Diancy:  I  think  this  one  is  the  most  becoming,  don't 
you? 

All:  Yes,  let's  take  it. 

Abby  (In  a  whisper  to  Jenny):  I  would  rather  pay 
for  it  now,  than  get  it  charged.  Don't  you  think  so?  I 
have  not  enough  money,  have  you  any? 

They  all  clubbed  together  and  made  up  the  amount, 
$6.00.  Mother  certainly  looked  fine  in  her  new  bonnet. 
She  seemed  walking  in  a  dream,  for  a  new  bonnet  was  the 
last  thing  she  thought  she  needed.  "I  did  not  need  this, 
and  I  would  rather  have  spent  the  money  in  some  other 
way.  There  are  so  many  things  more  necessary  than  a 
new  bonnet."  “Oh,  Mother,  you  know  it  is  a  present 
from  us;  and  we  do  enjoy  seeing  you  wear  it,  and  then  too 
John  will  be  so  pleased."  Mother  Farwell  laughed  and 
said,  “I  am  afraid  the  folks  won't  know  me  when  I  get 
home;  they  will  think  I  have  been  putting  on  style." 

When  John  came  home,  Aye,  there’s  the  rub,  and  found  out 
what  had  been  done,  his  manly  rage  knew  no  bounds;  not 
that  his  mother  had  a  new  bonnet,  oh,  no,  but  that  his 
sister-in-law  helped  to  pay  for  it. 

Jenny:  My,  but  John  was  angry,  I  never  saw  him  so 
angry.  He  just  laid  down  the  law  to  Abby;  never  was 
she  again  to  borrow  money  from  her  sisters  to  pay  for  any 
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thing;  she  must  always  come  to  him  when  she  wanted 
money.  Wasn't  he  getting  $600  a  year. 

And  here  we  are  again  confronted  with  the  motherin' 
law  situation.  No  motherdndaw  could  be  more  innocent 
of  making  trouble  than  this  one,  no  daughterdndaw  more 
willing  than  Abby  to  make  things  pleasant;  no  husband 
more  willing  to  harmonise  everybody  and  everything  to 
make  things  run  smoothly;  and,  yet,  here  it  was  looming 
up  at  the  most  unexpected  moment.  No  one  has,  yet, 
been  able  to  eliminate  it  from  the  chart  of  life. 

As  for  Nancy  Jackson,  the  motherdndaw  in  question, 
even  she  could  not  escape  from  this  bugbear  of  married  life. 

During  all  the  time  the  discussion  was  going  on  she  never 
said  a  word  and,  moreover,  wore  the  new  bonnet,  which 
most  mothersdndaw  would  refuse  to  do;  and  after  all  the 
fuss,  everything  smoothed  out  beautifully,  and  all  things 
went  as  merry  as  a  wedding  bell. 

The  motherdndaw  problem;  no  one  can  fathom  it.  It  is 
inscrutable,  unavoidable  and  ever  present. 

Guest  Book 

My  father  gave  my  mother  a  guest  book  handsomely 
bound  in  red  leather  with  tooled  pattern  in  goldleaf.  He 
wrote  in  it  eight  pages,  about  the  pleasure  of  having  a  book 
in  which  friends  could  pen  a  word  of  remembrance  after  a 
happy  visit.  This  was  presented  to  her  August  1,  1849. 
In  a  year  and  nine  months  my  mother  passed  away.  He 
writes  in  the  dedication  of  this  little  book,  '"And  while 
you  ponder  over  one  passage  after  another  of  this  little 
volume;  the  tokens  of  your  former  friendships;  you  urn 
Consciously  read  the  events  of  time  with  each."  Towards 
the  end  he  writes,  "Death  too  snaps  many  tender  ties."  No 
guest  had  written  in  her  little  book  before  my  mother 
died;  but  my  father  used  it  to  record  the  sad  days  following 
her  death. 
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Stouthearted  and  fearless,  even  in  his  grief,  my  father 
fashioned  with  his  own  hands  the  box  that  held  the  casket 
which  contained  the  loved  form  of  her  that  had  passed 
away.  The  two  brothers,  Charlie  and  John,  tenderly 
placed  her  in  the  casket,  the  ebon  curls  flowing  over  the 
white  satin  draperies.  Like  Elaine,  the  lovable,  "She  her¬ 
self  in  white,  all  but  the  face,  and  that  clear  featured  face 
was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead,  but  fast  asleep 
and  lay  as  though  she  smiled  so  these  two  brothers  laid 
her  in  her  bed,  the  silken  case,  set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  over 
her  hung  and  kissed  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to  her, 
'sister,  farewell  forever,  farewell  sweet  wife/  ” 

In  Memoriam 

From  The  Guestboo\ 

Chicago,  June  12,  1851. 

A  little  over  two  months  have  passed  away  since  the 
owner  of  this  little  book — a  loved  and  loving  wife,  a  young 
tender  mother,  the  ideal  of  an  affectionate  husband's  heart, 
bade  adieu  to  all  earthly  scenes,  companionships  and 
friends  and  entered  the  society  of  blessed  and  happy  spirits 
in  that  world  where  no  changes  sweep  with  rushing  weight 
over  the  hearts  o t  those  who  love,  but  where  all  is  joy  and 
peace.  Oh !  how  lonely  are  the  hours  of  leisure  that  now  I 
have,  while  the  one  who  has,  for  two  short  years,  been  the 
spirit  to  beguile  them  away  is  thus  early  snatched  from  me 
and  mine  amid  the  buoyancy  of  our  youthful  hopes  and 
anticipations,  when  all  seemed  to  conspire  to  make  our  little 
family  circle  the  home  of  happiness  and  joy. 

These  pages  were  scarcely  presented  to  her  as  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  friendship's  tokens,  ere  friends  have  to  mourn  her 
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feed  spto ‘hey  Sha“  h°'d  th'  »f  her 

On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1849,  we  were  married  in  the 

leTrUd?  ^eavenIy,  music  of  congenial  spirits  which  had 
learned  to  love  in  the  innocent  and  sunny  days  of  childhood 

“phcr  and  trllth  and  which  mature  years  had  ripened 
y  the  influence  of  reason.  On  the  4th  day  of  April,  1851 

OfK  farAtrrnlWaS  gl7en  t0  us’ a  sweet  httle  babe,  and  ’on  the 

w^rld  ^ 7  the  mothuer’s  an§el  sPirit  took  its  flight  into  the 
or  d  °h  1 spirits  with  a  dying  prayer  for  her  child  and  a 

hrinTb  tHf  1  ShT  d  train  her  up  ln  the  fear  of  God  and 

was1 tht'J J0Ul  I'  3gain  /n  heaven-Ah,  what  a  scene 
was  that  dying  bed  to  me;  how  vividly  are  her  dyin»  kz- 

tures  painted  upon  the  tablet  of  memory;  the  words  of 

regret  she  uttered  at  leaving  me  and  our  only  child  alone  to 

battle  with  th,  .Us  of  life.  They  all  come  horn',  to  my  heart  “ 

for  !h?  i" °"S  °r  c7  f°htary  chamber  so  suddenly  exchanged 
for  the  home  of  filial  love  and  affection,  with  a  melancholy 

and  crushing  force,  and  every  day  seems  only  to  make  me 

more  sensible  of  my  sad  bereavement— But  why  repine _ 

lone  pilgrim  on  life’s  troubled  sea.  The  one  you  moZ  is 

o  longer  beaten  with  its  angry  waves,  having  coined 

and  ztlH  PeaCe’  r12  hren  t0  whlch  you  are  faJ  sailing 
0ngest  a  fleeting  days  only  are  the  separating 

senaratTTby?  ^  ble5Sed  reunlon  nevermore  to  Ee 
separated.  The  true  Christian  is  ever  ready  to  exclaim  at 

5SvPeT--  B  ,t  “th :  "A'  A  0f,th,S  “ld  earth-  'he 

would  fn’  Bk  L  my  fbe hef  a  skeP tic’s  sentiments,  how 

would  all  my  hopes  have  been  blasted.  The  thought  that 

nofu  ™th st^  w/s  forever  blotted  out  in  her  drath  and 

,  sta te.  °f  existence  would  ever  reveal  her  to  me 
thed  in  shining  robes  of  immortality.  Ah!  that  would 

aDemonlTK  tha?  human  mature  could  bear.  Who  but 
emon  in  human  form  could  ever  teach  us  that  we  were 
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thus  the  more  "Bubbles' '  of  a  fantastic  Deity  blown  up 
in  sport  and  then  in  cruelty  destroyed? 

The  Lonely  Walk  to  the  Cemetery 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  blessed  Bible  and  the  holy  and 
heart  cheering  doctrines  that  we  there  learn  to  soothe  the 
sorrow  of  the  grief  burdened  heart,  remove  the  stings  from 
dull  care,  withdraw  the  sting  and  kill  the  fear  of  death. 
It  reveals  to  us  our  future  destiny  as  immortal  beings  and 
harmonizes  all  the  jarring  elements  of  this  uneven,  this 
changing  scene  of  human  life. 

Oh !  may  the  blessed  Saviour  be  unto  me  a  companion  and 
friend,  who  shall  soothe  all  the  sorrows  of  my  aching  heart, 
smoothe  life's  uneven  way  by  the  fruit  of  his  grace  and  make 
my  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  a  blessed  last  time  in  which  to 
prepare  to  meet  him  and  my  dear  companion  in  peace  and 
quiet  and  enjoy  their  society  forever. 

June  15,  1851.  Sabbath  morning. 

Visited  Abby's  grave  this  morning,  and  while  musing 
there  on  death's  solemn  reign,  her  filial  and  Christian  virtues 
reminded  me  of  the  saying:  "Death  loves  a  shining  mark" 
and  indeed  this  instance  found  him  true  to  his  purpose — 
Young  and  lovely  was  the  prize — and  yet  he  (death)  is 
monarch  of  us  all. 

"Life  is  but  a  small  eminence,  inch  high  the  grave  above 
that  home  of  man." 

Chicago,  July  4,  1851. 

f  One  year  ago  today  I  spent  at  St.  Charles  with  my  dear 
wife  in  company  with  our  friends.  Today  my  only  visit 
except  to  my  usual  place  of  business  was  to  the  lonely 
grave  of  that  loved  wife.  Then  all  was  joy,  all  was  buoyant 
with  blessed  hopes  and  anticipations  from  our  young  and 
sanguine  hearts. 
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.  Chicago,  July  20th. 

This  is  a  beautiful  Sabbath  day,  and  beneath  its  benignant 
smile,  after  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  I 
wended  my  way  to  the  silent  tomb  of  my  departed  wife, 
and  there  spent  an  hour  in  reading  and  meditation. 

Oh!  what  a  solemn  place  is  this  to  my  heart;  here  lies  a 
loving  and  lovely  wife,  a  young  and  tender  mother.  The 
sweet  little  babe  that  she  so  often  wished  she  might  be 
able  to  nurse  and  educate  for  heaven,  is  given  to  other  hands 
to  rear  while  she  sleeps  beneath  the  cold  clods.  Thy  sweet 
spirit  was  gently  exhaled  from  earth  to  heaven  and  now 
thou  art  clothed  in  immortality.  Now  may  thy  happy 
spirit  be  my  guardian  angel  while  confined  in  this  vain  world 
of  sin  and  temptation  to  preserve  me  from  its  snares  and 
bring  me  safe  with  the  child  of  our  love  to  join  thee  in  thy 
heavenly  paradise. 

Sabbath  morning.  Sept.  7,  1851. 

This  is  a  lovely  morning,  a  beautiful  sunshine  succeeds 
the  storm  of  last  night,  and  dame  nature  makes  a  glorious 
display  once  more  ere  the  autumn's  frost  shall  sear  her  leaves 
and  give  tokens  of  approaching  winter. 

Aye,  autumn  is  here  again  and  soon  will  the  varied  land' 
scape  (which  a  few  months  since  in  the  springtime  of  its 
glory  scoffed  at  my  melancholy  spirit  in  mourning  for  a 
near  and  dear  friend)  with  me  dons  her  mourning  weeds  at 
the  approach  of  winter  and  then  nature  will  sympathize 
with  me  in  my  bereavement.  My  earthly  spirit  all  was 
stricken  down  just  in  the  dawn  of  summer  and  transferred 
to  the  spirit  world.  Her  star  of  usefulness  set  ere  scarce 
it  had  arisen  above  the  horizon  of  life's  varied  duties,  and  I 
am  left  alone  traveller  towards  the  tomb,  her  precious  babe 
my  only  earthly  comforter. 

I  went  to  class  this  morning  amid  the  smiles  of  nature's 
glory  and  ere  an  hour  had  passed  away,  the  smiling  heavens 
became  black  as  night;  fierce  lightnings  rent  the  dark  pall 
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with  many  a  vivid  streak  and  loud  thunder  shook  the-temple 
where  we  were  worshipping 

My  father  in  using  the  word  temple  here  was  strangely 
prophetic  in  his  metaphor,  for  the  Clark  Street  Methodist 
Church  was  his  place  of  worship;  then  a  small  wooden 
church,  now  a  veritable  temple.  Here  my  father  wor¬ 
shipped  and  my  grandparents  who  came  later  to  live  in 
Chicago,  and  here  I  was  baptized.  In  inquiring  about  the 
early  records  to  find  my  father’s  name,  they  told  me  they 
were  all  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire. 

(To  go  on  with  the  diary.) 

The  grand  artillery  of  heaven  poured  down  upon  us  and 
the  same  blue  vault  which  but  an  hour  before  was  calm  as 
a  summer  evening  and  full  of  glorious  splendors  giving 
promise  of  a  most  beautiful  day.  What  an  emblem  of  my 
calamity.  Surely  all  earth  seemed  full  of  promise;  not  a 
cloud  seemed  to  hover  over  the  sky  of  my  earthly  dreams  of 
happiness  and  joy  when  like  a  lightning  bolt  the  swift 
arrow  of  the  most  heartrending  disappointment  was  hurled 
amid  the  tenderest  ties  that  bind  man  to  his  fellow  man  and 
made  me  a  lone  child  of  grief. 

Yet  how  pleasing  the  thought  that  as  the  angry  elements 
send  their  showers  of  seeming  wrath  upon  us,  it  is  but  to 
bless  the  earth  and  make  it  fulfill  the  seasons  of  seed  time 
and  harvest  for  the  use  of  our  physical  nature  and  so  it  is 
with  the  mental  storms  that  come  upon  us  in  the  loss  of 
near  and  dear  friends.  It  tends  to  soften  the  heart  and 
render  it  more  fertile  to  bring  forth  heavenly  fruit  while 
passing  away  to  the  spirit  world.  They  open  the  wide 
chambers  of  the  soul  to  let  in  heavenly  light.  Perhaps  the 
dark  clouds  of  worldly  ambition  gathering" round  the  spirits 
of  those  whom  God  loves,  invites  the  thunderbolt  of  death 
which  is  sent  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  warn  us  of  our  ap¬ 
proaching  end  and  of  our  unfitness  to  meet  it  in  Christian 
serenity  and  hope. 
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True  it  is  that  our  Father  doth  not  willingly  chastise  his 
creatures  for  so  he  assures  us.  While  I  am  called  to  mourn 

Oh!  may  my  affliction  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

Sabbath,  February  22nd,  1852. 

This  has  been  a  very  pleasant  day  and  after  enjoying  the 
forepart  of  it  in  religious  service  at  the  house  of  God,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  city  of  the  silent  dead,  again  to  visit 
the  last  resting  place  of  my  loved  but  not  lost  companion. 

Lost,  did  I  say?  Not  lost!!!  but  gone  before — not  em 
trammelled  with  earth  and  its  vanities  but  basking  in  the 
bright  sunbeams  of  eternal  day — not  careful  for  the  body 
but  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  and  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Scarcely  ten  months  have  passed  away  and  yet  they  seem 
to  me  like  an  age.  Time  lingers  long  without  the  society 
and  smiles  of  our  kindred  spirits  and  yet  "how  swift  the 
shuttle  flies  that  wTeaves  our  shroud.1'' 

While  in  the  cemetery  which  joins  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  I  was  surprised  on  looking  across  its  waters  to 
have  a  distinct  view  of  the  opposite  shore  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  for  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
extent.  The  spectacle  was  sublime,  an  occurrence  which 
seldom  happens. 

While  viewing  that  far  off  shore  there  among  the  graves 
of  my  fellow  mortals,  I  thought  that  if,  when  death’s  deep 
Jordan  was  to  be  crossed  by  me,  I  could  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  opposite  shore  amid  the  blissful  fields  of  immortality 
where  my  Abby  is  now  singing  the  praise  of  her  redeemer, 
this  would  repay  me  for  all  the  toils  of  life,  all  the  trials  and 
persecutions  that  may  beset  me. 

The  day  was  too  stormy  to  ma\e  his  Sabbath  visit  to  the 
cemetery. 
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Oh !  Mary,  dear  departed  shade 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid, 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast.” 

Never  do  I  take  that  drive  from  the  loop  to  Lincoln  Park 
but  I  see  my  father  in  imagination,  in  his  lonely  walk,  the 
first  of  every  week  and  holidays,  to  the  grave  of  his  lost 
companion.  I  see  him  passing  the  four  poplars  of  the 
Kin^ie  house,  then  on  past  the  dwellings  on  the  north  side 
up  to  Chicago  Avenue  where  beyond  was  the  woods. 
His  first  visit  was  in  May,  when  all  Nature  breathed  the 
spirit  of  love.  The  faint  green  tint  of  the  leaves  above  the 
anemones,  hepaticas,  wake  robins  and  all  their  companions, 
kissed  his  feet,  peeping  out  from  the  underbrush.  The  birds 
gave  him  a  sad  welcome  with  their  early  love  songs.  He 
passes  from  the  woods  along  the  shore,  the  sand  dunes 
creeping  to  the  water  with  here  and  there  a  sand  piper 
stepping  lightly.  The  terns  whirling  graceful  circles  above 
the  blue  waves.  As  he  passes  the  site  of  his  beautiful  home, 
built  thirty  years  after  and  over  forty  years  ago,  a  deer 
greets  him  bounding  from  the  fragrant  woods.  A  little 
farther  on  a  chestnut  hued  mink  runs  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake  to  slake  its  thirst.  As  he  nears  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  cemetery,  an  Indian  friend  joins  him.  These  red 
men  are  full  of  feeling  and  sentiment  for  those  they  love. 
This  one  knew  from  the  frequent  visits  of  the  lone  wanderer 
that  he  had  passed  through  the  sorrow  of  his  life.  A  friendly 
greeting  passed  between  them.  They  walk  in  silence  to  the 
grave  on  which  my  father  places  some  wild  flowers  he  has 
gathered  on  his  walk.  The  Indian  friend  with  sympathy 
written  on  his  noble  countenance  says  in  his  broken  tongue, 
as  he  points  to  the  grave,  "Pretty  good  squaw  gone  Happy 
Hunting  Ground;  little  papoose  you  got.”  My  father 
nodded  gently  to  his  kindly  words. 

I  also  see  as  I  go  by  on  the  outer  drive  in  Lincoln  Park, 
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M;^!00k  e?StWa,rd’  ^at  glorious  manifestation  on  the 
Michigan  shore  (recorded  in  the  diary),  Nature  reaching 
over  the  waters  to  him,  with  a  mild  and  healing  sySathv 

JSSSS  he“  “  “d  “kJ ~ 


1  o  My  W ife  in  Heaven 

Sleep  on,  my  love,  in  thy  cold  bed 
Never  to  be  disquieted: 

Tin  ut ’  §00cl'™ght”— ( thou  wilt  not  wake 
Till  I  thy  fate  shall  overtake, 

Till  age  or  grief,  or  sickness  must 

Marry  my  body  to  that  dust 

It  so  much  loves  and  fills  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb. 


Stay  for  me  there;  I  will  not  fail 
lo  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale; 

And  think  not  much  of  my  delay’ 

I  am  already  on  the  way; 

And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 
IJesire  can  make,  or  sorrow  breed. 

■fc*3.ch  minute  is  a  short  degree, 

And  every  hour  a  step  toward  thee. 

At  night,  when  I  betake  to  rest — 

r\r^rm°yn  *  r*se  nearer  my  west 
Uf  life,  almost  by  eight  hours’  sail 

Than  when  sleep  breathed  his  drowsy  gale. 

(Signed)  Jno.'V.  Farwell. 

Father  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done, 

So  prayed  on  earth  thy  suffering  Son 
oo  in  riis  name  I  pray. 

My  spirit  falls,  the  flesh  is  weak 
rhy  help  in  agony  I  seek 
O,  take  this  cup  away. 
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The  Diary  of  John  V.  Farwell 

Preface 

Only  two  books  of  these  diaries  were  saved  from  oblivion, 
but  they  fortunately  are  the  most  important  ones,  and  I 
have  carefully  culled  from  those  parts  which  to  me  seem 
most  interesting.  They  are  those  recording  the  year  be' 
fore  his  marriage,  the  two  years  of  his  married  life  and  the 
year  after;  in  fact,  the  diary  stops  early  in  1853. 

<■  Although  I  have  been  careful  to  select  the  most  interest' 
ing  portions  of  the  diaries  still  I  can’t  help  asking  myself, 
““How  would  they  be  received  in  these  days  of  movie 
thrills  and  detective  stories,  in  novels,  and  mystery  plays 
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on  the  stage?  I  thought  of  Anthony  Trollop  with  his 
procession  of  commonplace  folk  and  of  Jane  Austin  with 
her  flock  of  expurgated  characters. 

The  charm  of  some  books,  I  thought,  was  the  fact  that 
people  could  be  interesting  by  living  the  most  uninteresting 
lives,  what,  alter  all,  makes  for  interest  in  human  lives? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  can  overcome  difficulties  and  come 
out  victorious?  And  what  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  contented 
day  after  day  doing  the  same  things?  Let  me  give  you  a 
paragraph  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  Marshall  Field, 
The  story  of  success  is  short  and  simple.  It  contains  no 
exciting  chapters,  but  in  its  very  dullness  lies  one  of  the 
valuable  secrets  of  the  almost  boundless  prosperity  which 
it  records.” 

I  find  in  my  rather  s  diary  a  continuous  gaiety  of  spirit; 
an  uncomplaining  attitude  towards  everybody  and  every' 
thing;  he  knew  no  such  word  as  fail;  there  is  no  word  against 
anyone,  he  looked  steadfastly  on  the  bright  side  of  every' 
thing  without  a  shadow  of  turning.  I  thought  it  a  good 
idea  to  let  you  know  something  what  to  expect  before  you 
ventured  upon  your  long  journey. 

A  few  more  words  to  my  readers:  some  of  warning; 
others  of  explanation;  and  more  of  advice.  There  are  so 
many  books  to  read,  that  if  anyone  can  be  prevented  from 
reading  anything  unnecessary  or  superfluous  I  thought  it 
only  just  and  considerate  to  prepare  them  for  what  is  to 
come.  The  period  in  which  the  events  in  this  book  took 
place  is  Mid'Victorian  as  of  course  you  all  know.  To  the 
Intelligentsia  I  warn  you  that  you  will  consider  its  perusal 
lost  time,  for  it  is  old'fashioned,  especially  in  its  religion. 
Father  believed  in  the  Bible,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
Higher  Criticism,  believed  in  a  personal  God,  in  a  personal 
Devil,  was  in  fact  strictly  orthodox.  However,  in  all  his 
diary  I  find  no  mention  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  or  any  of 
the  disputed  points,  in  fact,  my  father  confined  himself  to 
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the  consideration  (as  far  as  religious  matters  were  con¬ 
cerned)  of  those  branches  of  religion  that  he  could  under¬ 
stand;  such  as,  doing  good  to  others;  trying  to  turn  a  man 
from  evil  ways;  showing  his  colors,  by  coming  out  con¬ 
spicuously  on  the  Lord's  side,  by  joining  the  church,  not 
as  an  act  of  self-righteousness,  but  to  let  the  world  know 
where  he  stood.  The  expression  “Professor  of  Religion" 
never  meant  anything  to  me  till  I  read  my  father's  diary. 
He  made  a  study  of  it,  learned  his  lessons  by  recording  in 
his  diary  every  Sunday  the  sermon  of  the  day  and  then 
wrote  down  his  impressions  of  them;  his  reflection  of  the 
truths  he  had  heard  being  very  exhaustive  and  most  help¬ 
ful  to  him  in  impressing  the  truths  upon  his  mind.  All 
these  records  have  only  the  value  of  text  book  exercises 
and  as  no  one  is  interested  in  reading  old  French  exercises 
of  lengthy  problems  in  college  Algebra,  so,  these  exhaustive 
exercises  in  the  use  of  spiritual  religion  to  the  soul  will  be 
welcome  reading  only  to  those  especially  interested.  The 
results  of  this  study  is  what  interests  as  evidenced  in  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it  in  after  years,  and  indeed  it  becomes 
apparent  almost  immediately.  My  father's  religion  was  a 
practical  one.  He  made  a  study  of  it,  learned  it  thoroughly 
and  then  practiced  it.  Father's  Sundays  were  his  Biblical 
student  days.  The  church  was  the  University  where  he 
took  his  course  in  religion,  and  he  was  a  faithful  scholar, 
never  shirking  his  classes  nor  his  lessons.  He  took  volu¬ 
minous  notes,  studied  them  conscientiously,  remembered 
them  and  passed  100  in  them.  Let  us  prove  the  truth  of 
my  words — you  need  only  to  read  his  diary  to  see  how 
faithful  a  scholar  he  was;  his  notes  are  his  records  of  the 
sermons,  and  his  reflections  and  applications  of  them.  His 
life  shows  that  he  was  not  only  a  student,  but  a  Professor 
of  Religion.  These  sermons  and  father's  record  of  them  I 
do  not  always  give  because  they  are  a  part  of  his  religious 
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education.  He  used  in  religion  what  he  had  studied,  just 
as  he  used  the  education  he  demanded  in  College. 

A  great  man  is  great  except  in  his  own  immediate 
family.  So  it  turned  out  in  my  father’s  case,  as  far  as  his 
diary  is  concerned.  In  a  private  drawer  in  my  father’s 
desk  were  tucked  away  his  diaries.  Nobody  read  them  and 
when  house'deaning  came  around  my  mother  urged  my 
father  to  throw  them  away,  which,  fortunately,  he  never 
did. 

Once  when  they  came  very  near  being  destroyed,  I 
begged  to  take  them  to  look  them  over.  A  superficial  glance 
at  them  did  not  recommend  them,  as  they  were  full  of  the 
weather  and  reports  of  sermons — not  much  to  excite  the 
interest,  as  I  thought  then;  but  as  I  read  them  carefully  the 
interest  in  them  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  I  thought 
them  worthy  of  publication.  After  my  father’s  death  I 
took  the  diaries  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  to  see  if 
they  were  of  any  value.  To  my  surprise,  Miss  Mcllvaine, 
after  reading  the  diaries,  said  they  were  very  grateful  for 
such  documents.  I  told  her  I  thought  they  were  too  full 
of  religious  thoughts  to  be  of  much  historical  value,  to 
which  she  replied,  “Why  all  diaries  of  that  era  are  religious,” 
which  surprised  me  very  much  as  I  had  a  sort  of  an  idea 
that  father  had  a  monopoly  on  religious  thought.  She  em 
couraged  me  in  my  resolve  to  publish  these  diaries  so  you 
can  give  her  part  of  the  credit — or  blame — according  to 
your  temperament  for  this  publicity. 

Please  remember  this  diary  was  penned  when  the  writer 
was  in  his  24th,  25th  and  26th  years.  It  will  appear  how, 
as  time  goes  on,  his  character  developed,  broadened  and 
took  on  many  phases  which  enabled  him  to  adjust  himself 
to  all  conditions  of  life. 

Though  the  diary  may  be  dull,  it  is  because  it  records 
the  character  in  the  making;  while  it  is  the  later  years  that 
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give  the  results  of  all  this  discipline.  This  is  why  I  am 
warning  you  against  reading  the  first  part. 

I  have  given  my  warning  and  explanation,  now  for  the 
advice.  I  wish  those  wdio  are  so-called  Backsliders  would 
read  this  diary.  Those  whose  interest  in  things  spiritual 
is  on  the  wane,  for  no  one  can  read  my  father's  soul  ex* 
perience  without  believing  in  a  God,  and  in  the  saying 
that  evil  can  be  overcome  by  Good. 

A  word  in  regard  to  Atheists  and  Agnostics;  that  is, 
my  father's  attitude  towards  them.  The  atheists  in  father's 
day  merely  ignored  religion  and  made  fun  of  it  and  the 
Bible;  this  aroused  my  father  naturally  and  he  spoke 
against  them  wherever  he  was  forced  into  any  discussion, 
but  w7hen  Robert  Ingersoll’s  brother  died  his  heart  went 
out  to  him  to  wiiom  he  wrote  a  letter  of  sympathy.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  find  that  letter,  but  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
reply  is  most  touching.  It  is  given  in  the  second  volume. 
The  atheists  of  the  present  day  are  very  different.  They 
are  very  desperate  and  intolerant,  and  besides  they  have 
begun  to  call  us  names  w7hich  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are 
acknowledging  their  cause  as  a  lost  one. 
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7^ov.  16,  1848.  Received  a  letter  and  package  from 
home  (Daysville,  Oregon).  I  wish  I  might  be  among  them 
these  dull  times  so  I  could  be  away  from  such  a  sleepy 
town  for  a  while. 

Nov.  27,  1848.  Everything  is  still  and  quiet  as  this  is 
the  Sabbath.  This  morning  not  a  wagon  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets  and  but  a  very  little  stir  on  the  sidewalks, 
which  is  ominous  of  a  rather  dull  day  for  business. 

Dec.  7,  1848.  While  going  to  breakfast  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  sidewalks  all  afloat  on  the  West  side 
of  the  river  on  Randolph  Street  and  a  stream  going  into 
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tknVl^  \TUgh  t0  CaTy  three  or  four  common 
living  “  Cmagh  to  mite  »f 

Dec.  20  1848.  Bought  a  brass  watch  of  Charlie  (his 
brother)  this  morning  which  was  rather  a  large  speculation 
for  these  dull  times,  but  nevertheless  we  will  try  and  stand 

.  eDeC-  23’  184?\  Business  moves  off  quite  briskly.  Lunt 

ha  t“C£d  bUymu°  Wheat  and  p°rk  which  indicates 
hat  I  shall  have  something  more  than  usual  to  do  for  awhile 

Tuesday,  Jan.  20  1849.  The  papers  are  filled  with  com 

®“,ns  fro,m  California  and  the  golden  prospects  that 
present  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  world  One  of 

InlZ  1S  a,take'°ff  on  them.  Talks  of  taking  fish  with 

S&  blids  Wlth  goIden  feathers  and 

men  tn  P  Pif  °f  g°^  S0  larSe  that  ft  would  take  several 
gold  7  them'  °ne  mountain  was  almost  all  solid 

of  nnr‘  P  1849'  In  the  even,inS  went  to  a  regular  meeting 

to  at  end8  tLCTPany,  at  fwhic*  amnSements  were  mad? 

wl  P  a  funeral  of  a  deceased  member,  Hiram 
£pa;,^0dled  y^terday  morning.  We  are  all  to  appear 

wa?w  dress  ,wlth  be  ts  and  numbers.  The  deceased 

th?Fff?  On0’ Kndt a  n'aS  his .teqnest  before  his  death  that 
thei?  l  6  ^°*  S^0U^  attend  the  funeral. 

standstill0’  ^  r'he.at  market  has  come  t0  a  perfect 
l fj  .  Lunt  ,has  left  the  market,  consequently  I  shall 
not  be  driven  with  business  very  hard  today. 

CrfPu  F'-J849-  In  the  evening  there  was  an  alarm  of 
saw  it-  hV1  was  sn°wmg  and  blowing  worse  than  I  ever 

I  "  Air  1“*  fUch  a  t!1?e rgetting  t0  the  en8ine  house 

never  had— but  fortunately  for  us  the  alarm  was  a  false 

wl  Iv  • 

GeiSal  t’  I849-  The  pfpers  are  fu!1  of  accounts  of 
General  Taylor  s  suite  on  their  way  to  Washington  where 
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he  is  to  be  inaugurated  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  March  next. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  Geo.  Washington's  birth 
and  also  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  the  Montgomery 
guards  are  out  in  full  uniform  to  celebrate  the  day.  They 
made  a  splendid  appearance.  They  are  all  foreigners,  one 
company  all  sons  of  Erin,  and  the  other  all  Germans. 
Rather  a  shame  on  native  Yankees  to  have  foreigners  the 
only  ones  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  the  father  of 
his  country. 

This  evening  a  splendid  Military  ball  at  the  City  Hall. 
Balls  appear  to  be  the  order  of  the  times  lately. 

In  the  evening  went  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Winter  session  of  Rush  Medical  College.  Dr.  Brainerd 
delivered  a  farewell  address  to  the  graduating  class,  some 
twenty  in  number,  which  was  very  appropriate  for  the 
occasion. 

Lumbard  and  some  of  his  associates  were  there  to  do 
the  singing  and  the  affair  went  off  very  pleasantly  indeed. 

March  1,  1849.  We  have  been  selling  goods  to-day 
which  are  to  go  to  the  Gold  regions  of  California.  Three 
of  them  are  in  the  crowd;  each  furnishes  a  yoke  of  cattle 
and  a  share  of  the  provisions,  etc.  They  are  going  by 
land  and  calculate  that  it  will  take  five  months  to  complete 
the  journey. 

March  2,  1849.  About  9  o'clock  we  had  an  alarm  of 
fire  originating  on  Washington  Street,  but  it  was  all  ex¬ 
tinguished  before  any  of  the  engines  got  on  the  ground  so 
we  could  not  have  any  fun  by  working  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  cold  at  the  brakes  of  an  engine.  These  are  such  calm 
times  that  a  little  excitement  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
our  health. 

March  3,  1849.  The  election  excitement  still  continues 
and  the  papers  aie  exchanging  dry  knocks  in  the  shape  of 
words  at  a  great  rate.  Last  evening  the  people  met  at  the 
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Court  house  to  nominate  some  division  officers  and  they 
were  so  noisy  and  turbulent  that  they  could  do  nothin* 
and  so  the  meeting  had  to  adjourn. 

They  were  nearly  all  of  them  foreigners  and  the  best  of 
the  joke  was  that  when  the  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  was 
put  they  thought  it  was  to  some  other  place  and  so  they 
all  voted  for  the  action  and  when  they  were  out  of  doors 
they  wanted  to  know  where  San  Die  was.  They  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  City  Hall  as 
that  vvas  the  biggest  house  in  town  and  so  rushed  for  that 
place  leaving  a  few  knowing  ones  behind  to  enjoy  the  joke 
that  had  been  played  on  them. 

March  10,  1849.  A  four  mule  team  before  a  tall  Cali' 
forma  wagon  went  through  the  streets  tO'day  which  ex- 
cited  more  curiosity  than  a  caravan  circus  gang.  Several 
boys  and  men  were  in  the  wagon  to  take  their  departure 
2  g°ld  regions  to  make  their  future  or  wreck  it. 

March  12,  1849.  Chicago  river  is  doing  wonders.  It 
runs  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  The  ice 
carried  away  Clark  St.  bridge  yesterday  and  it  was  feared 
.  other  bridges  would  stand  a  poor  chance  when  the 

?ceJS°vec*  above.  Such  a  freshet  has  not  been  seen 
in  Chicago  for  these  many  years.  After  breakfast  the  ice 
commenced  going  out  of  the  river  and  with  it  some  forty 
sailing  vessels  which  were  secured  in  the  South  branch 

twenty  or  thirty  canal  boats,  three  steam  boats  and 
propellers. 

Such  a  crashing  I  never  before  witnessed  in  all  my  life- 
they  all  proceeded  together  in  a  mass  till  they  came  to  a 
bend  m  the  river  near  the  Light  House  where  they  all 
wedged  in  together  and  came  to  a  stand  forming  a  perfect 
dam  in  the  river  and  causing  the  water  to  raise  up  into 
the  streets  and  floating  off  from  the  docks  everything  in  the 
line  of  swimmables.  There  is  no  estimating  the  amount  of 
damage  done  to  the  vessel  and  wharf  property,  but  in  all 
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probability  ten  thousand  dollars  will  not  cover  the  damage. 
Several  vessels  have  gone  outside  the  piers  and  cast  anchor. 
The  wharves  and  buildings  next  to  the  river  were  literally 
covered  with  men  and  women  and  children  to  witness  the 
dreadful  disastrous  scene.  Chicago  never  witnessed  such 
a  destructive  scene  before.  Many  honest  and  respectable 
men  will  be  rendered  penniless  who  were  yesterday  con' 
sidered  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 

As  my  father  was  married  April  16,  1849 ,  the  following 
extracts  from  his  diary  are  the  records  of  his  first  year  of 
married  life.  The  population  of  Chicago  was  at  this  time 
about  twenty'three  thousand. 

#  May  14,  1849.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  of  an  ex' 
citing  nature  in  our  Garden  City  of  the  West  except  the 
complaints  of  all  the  city  papers  about  the  inefficiency  of 
the  City  officers  and  especially  the  Street  Commissioners 
who  have  done  scarcely  anything  as  yet  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  streets  which  are  in  a  very  filthy 
and  bad  condition.  In  view  of  the  expected  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  among  us  this  is  indeed  a  very  culpable  neglect 
of  our  City  Fathers  as  well  as  the  Street  Commissioners. 
Thorough  cleaning  should  be  effected  in  all  its  streets  and 
alleys  when  filth  has  collected. 

May  IS,  1849.  In  the  evening  attended  Dr.  Dye's* 
concert  of  vocal  music  by  some  sixty  girls,  called  Flora's 
festival  or  oratorio — being  a  description  of  morning,  noon 
and  night  of  a  May  day.  The  singing  was  beautiful,  and 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  choir  of  little  girls,  made  it  seem 
the  more  pleasing.  They  were  all  adorned  with  flowers  for 
the  occasion  and  the  Queen  was  duly  crowned  by  Mary 
Crews  with  her  wreath  of  flowers  and  withal  it  wTas  a  real 
flowery  affair.  They  did  not  get  through  till  half  past  ten 

*Dr.  Dye  was  a  very  familiar  and  prominent  citizen  of  our  Garden  City. 
He  taught  vocal  music. 
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o’clock  and  there  was  but  very  few  that  left  the  house  which 
speaks  well  for  the  credit  of  the  performance. 

May  16, 1849.  Business  has  revived  a  little  in  the  jobbing 

line  but  farmers  are  as  scarce  as  showers  in  a  dry  time  and 
were  it  not  for  the  stir  among  lake  craft  and  canal  boats  in 

°-P°rUL  VX?U]d  seem,  a  S°°d  deal  like  Sunday  among  us. 

May 18.  Today  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  Michigan 
shore,  Michigan  City,  etc.,  from  the  top  of  the  store— a 
better  one  than  I  ever  before  witnessed.  It  seems  very 
strange  that  we  should  be  able  to  see  at  such  a  great  distance 
when  there  is  such  an  elevation  between  here  and  there  by 
the  natural  curvature  of  the  earth.  In  sailor  phrase  it  is 
calied  looming  and  only  occurs  once  in  a  great  while, 
there  must  be  a  reflection  of  some  kind  to  produce  it  as  I 
can  see  no  other  philosophy  that  will  explain  it. 

May  21  ‘Business  moves  along  in  rather  faster  speed 
than  usual;  farmers  having  made  their  appearance  among  us 
today— quite  a  number  of  the  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil  have 
paraded  our  streets  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  But  wre 
have  had  nothing  exciting  since  the  runaway  of  last  week, 
when  Lake  Street  folks  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  supplied 
with  bread  and  milk  as  free  as  water.  First  there  was  a 
milk  cart  horse  run  away  from  its  worthy  owner  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  contents  of  the  cart  along  the  street  to  the  no 
small  consternation  of  the  quiet  citizens,  and  scarcely  had 
the  first  quadruped  got  over  his  spree  and  through  with  his 
distribution  before  the  bread  cart  horse  took  the  spirit  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor  in  benevolence  and  away  he 
went  helter  skelter  through  the  streets  in  the  same  track 
running  over  whatever  came  in  his  way  and  scattering  in 
admirable  consistency — thinking  without  doubt  that  the 
good  citizens  ought,  of  right,  to  have  some  bread  with  the 

*Father  was  with  Hamlin  and  Day  at  this  time  on  a  salary  of  two 
undred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  Here  is  his  comment  on  business. 
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milk  to  make  a  good  meal  of  it.  It  was  the  funniest  runaway 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  some  time. 

M ay  22.  Last  night  The  Tribune*  and  Gun  office  wTere 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  entirely  burned  out.  It  was  all  the 
same  with  us  though  for  if  I  had  heard  the  alarm  I  should 
not  have  gone  out  as  it  would  have  been  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  our  eyes  which  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion  at  present,  worse  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  they  were  taken.  It  is  the  first  fire  that  we  have  had 
in  some  time,  but  it  was  not  the  last,  for  the  old  adage  that 
misfortunes  never  come  singly  proved  true  in  this  day’s 
events,  for  about  three  o’clock  this  afternoon  there  was 
another  destructive  fire  between  Clark  and  Dearborn 
Streets  burning  nearly  all  the  buildings  on  the  south  half  of 
the  block.  I  have  not  seen  such  a  large  fire  since  the  burning 
of  the  planing  machines. 

May  23.  My  Painted  Post  friend,  Mr.  Boorst,  arrived 
today  from  St.  Louis,  enroute  for  home  again,  about  as 
scared  as  any  poor  fellow  need  be  on  account  of  the  cholera 
which  is  raging  pretty  extensively  in  that  place;  says  he  has 
no  notion  of  being  thrown  into  the  ground  by  strangers  and 
sent  to  his  long  home  without  any  more  ceremony  than  a 
fit  of  cholera  and  a  board  box.f  I  don’t  know  as  I  blame 
him  for  putting  out  as  fast  as  steam  will  carry  him,  but 
have  my  doubts  whether  Dutch  would  run  away  from  any 
place  on  no  other  pretense.  Business  has  been  quite  brisk 
today,  but  I  have  not  been  in  a  mood  for  attending  to  it 
very  assiduously.  Hope  is  left,  however,  for  my  eyes  may 
get  better  sometime  at  least,  though  I  am  getting  pretty 
tired  of  waiting. 

May  29.  The  cholera  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease — 
for  some  days  past  only  three  or  four  cases  have  occurred. 
One  poor  fellow  among  the  rest  was  only  a  short  distance 

*The  Tribune  was  not  bought  by  Joseph  Medill  until  1855. 

fThe  cholera  epidemic  was  in  full  blast  about  this  time. 
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from  us.  He  was  taken  in  the  morning  and  before  the  next 
morning  he  was  a  corpse.  ext 

June  3  Charlie  and  Steve*  made  us  a  call  in  the  mean- 
time  which  was  very  agreeable,  being  so  much  the  children 
of  solitude  especially  my  dear  wife  whose  acquaintances 
the  city  are  very  few.  But  nevertheless  I  believe  we  are 
quite  well  contented  and  as  for  myself  I  have  never  been  so 

froK“red“„™fe„d^n  h"e  al"°St  “ll,ed  “ '' 

TC^wen  Vle<^‘  ^  Co“P^ny’  No-  3-  did  not  turn  out 
ery  well.  Some  few  will  have  to  dispense  with  a  cool 

dollar  for  neglect  of  duty  today.  But  Dutch  was  on  hand 

armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs.  Business  moves 

«  y,f  their  app.anu.ce 

.•  .  ,  ’  e  ’  Stitch,  you  have  been  havin»  a  glorious 

time  with  your  eyes  for  the  last  three  weeks"  &  I  should 
tbnk  you^have  looked  like  a  sick  Presbyterian  Deacon  (an 
office  he  afterwards  held)  all  the  time,  and  left  your  historv 

t0,0ldJime  al0ne  without  noting  any. 
hinto  that  has  passed  in  this  modern  Gotham.  Truef  your 

onor,  I  have  had  nothing  else  but  a  gloriously  uncomfort' 

nvlVrK16  £f  bl£  SUre’  jWh°  wouldn,t  lo°k  sober  and  weep 
over  their  forlorn  condition  with  such  a  pair  of  optics  as  I 

t0  Pf rfory  dutles  of  Poking  to  matters  and  things 

general,  not  only  tor  one’s  self  but  for  a  host  of  others 

However,  they  are  coming  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  lately 

*  Charlie"  was  father's  brother,  Charles  B.  Farwell  “ct„,  •• 

BrXTBag'company.1"’  This  Zm  Lo"  ^  d 
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and  are  becoming  more  tractable  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  be  in 
a  laughing  condition  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  when  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again  and  perhaps  give  you  a 
whipping  if  necessary.— -Good  day,  Sir. 

The  most  remarkable  cnange  with  me  is  that  of  having  a 
new  boss.  Hamlin  and  Day  have  made  an  assignment  to 
T.  R.  Gunn,  who  took  charge  of  their  effects  on  the  twenty- 
first  instant.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  in  perilous  times  like 
these.  Merchants  have  for  the  last  year  seen  the  hardest 
times  that  they  ever  have  before  in  Chicago.  Their 
creditors  are  getting  uneasy  which  compels  a  great  many  to 
make  assignments  to  protect  themselves  against  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  expenses  in  the  way  of  forced  sales,  suits  in 
law  and  losses  which  so  often  are  the  cause  of  making  men 
bankrupt. 

July  7.  Well  I  am  heartily  glad  that  this  is  Saturday  for 
I  am  really  pretty  tired,  having  been  engaged  all  the  week 
fixing  up  the  house  and  getting  ready  to  realise  the  pleasures 
of  housekeeping.  I  have  not  been  at  the  store  to  attend  to 
business  at  all  but  been  hard  at  work  on  my  own  account. 
Abby  is  now  a  fellow  sufferer  with  me  with  one  eye  very 
badly  inflamed  which  makes  things  very  bad  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  household  affairs.  But  so  it  is  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped,  the  only  way  is  to  exercise  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  in  the  wilderness  (not  of  India).  But  of  some¬ 
thing  worse  if  we  would  go  along  smoothly. 

July  12.  We  have  just  got  our  things  arranged  about  the 
house  for  living  at  home,  but  how  different  things  seem  to 
us  from  what  I  had  expected.  Both  of  us  with  sore  eyes  and 
scarcely  able  to  do  anything  with  any  kind  of  comfort — 
quite  a  sad  beginning  I  should  think.  But  we  can  live  in 
hope  of  seeing  better  things — let  that  be  our  consolation. 

Sunday ,  July  22.  The  past  week  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  among  us.  Three  very  destructive 
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coSenTandfi113!  tW°  krSe  ^rehouses  and 

dvS«  uS  k  S°Ck  °f  ut0[es>  livery  stables>  shops, 

Thf  together  with  the  excitement  about  the 

ChiSoh  the  PuSt  Teek  quite  an  eventful  one  for 

cago.  It  seems  as  though  we  were  visited  indeed  with 

severe  judgments.  How  mysterious  are  the  wavs  of  the 

Omnipotent!  Simeon  arrived  from  home  oT  Tuesdav 

evening-not  much  news,  all  well  and  prospering.  At  Ilf 

°  C  °iCk  a  , went  t0  meeting  with  our  sore  eyes  and 
_ ^  *  very  lengthy  and  uninteresting  discourse  from ’Mr 

to  keep  awakemr^undJthU  preacher'  1  had  hard  work 

another  oh  tK  7  1  h°pe  1  may  not  be  favored  with 

another  of  the  same  sort  very  soon. 

ram”  as2theLHSnom8ht:  WC  haud  t "rigbt  smart  sPrinkle  of  a 
am  as  the  Hoosiers  say  which  makes  things  look  rather 

gloomy  withal.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  a  fire  though  but 
th  2  CJntT/ry 1S,  °ne  °f  the  best  of  Heaven’s  favors  making 

nd^T  °°k  kg!ad  as  makes  his  toils  more  fruitful8 
?£d t  «r  «  tb.e  city,  too,  can  feel  glad  to  see  his 

mother  duot  laid  on  its  proper  level  now  and  then  instead 

companygwrihathetndenC7  an<?  playir?S  aI1  s°rts  of  antics  in 
i  P  y  with  that  vicious  old  gentleman,  the  wind  We 

have  some  dust  here  once  in  a  while  without  any  mistake 

being  among  US  puts  a  damper  upon  business  which  all  feel 
for  about  a  week  it  has  been  quite  alarming,  being  from 
ten  to  twenty  deaths  a  day.  But  there  is  this  about  ft  it  is 

^dallv0  thosed  t0KtheKforeif  Population  of  lower  classes, 

country 7  Tlm>  fj  h°  hakve,  latel7  arrived  from  the  old 
country.  Time  flies  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  It  is 

now  four  months  nearly  since  I  became  a  husband  and  it 

seems  but  yesterday.  Then  the  prairies  and  groves  had 

tST  7/Ut  f°rth  a  vestl§e  of  their  summer  array,  and  now 
the  hardy  yeomanry  are  busily  engaged  in  the  harvest 

Those  prairies  are  now  yellow  with  golden  gram,  ripe  for 
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the  reaper's  sickle.  How  present  to  the  mind  are  the  shades 
of  the  past  when  they  are  made  up  of  pleasant  memories! 
We  delight  to  recall  them  and  live  over  those  precious 
moments  which  brought  to  us  so  much  real  joy  and  un¬ 
alloyed  happiness.  May  the  future  be  as  happy  as  the  past 
and  life  be  as  free  from  harassing  cares  as  a  pleasant  dream, 
or  as  those  fond  and  endearing  memories !  True  that  change 
in  my  situation  brought  with  it  its  responsibilities,  but  they 
are  honorable  ones,  and  such  as  were  ordained  by  an  all  wise 
Creator.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  irksome  as  some  have 
hinted  in  regards  to  the  married  state,  but  rather  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  Our  sorrows  now  as  well  as  our  joys  can 
be  shared  by  a  kindred  spirit  which  is  ever  near  to  soothe 
our  pains  and  sympathise  in  weal  or  woe. 

Brother  Simeon  appears  to  be  a  little  out  of  health  since 
coming  to  town  and  in  fact  most  everyone  is  in  poor  health 
this  summer.  There  must  be  some  cause  in  connection  with 
the  cholera  or  it  would  not  be  so  general.  Last  evening, 
myself  and  the  dear  wife  took  a  short  ride  in  "Uncle  Ed¬ 
ward's"  omnibus  about  two  miles  on  the  lake  shore,  which  is 
the  first  one  that  we  have  had  since  coming  to  Chicago. 
The  lake  shore  is  quite  a  pleasant  place  to  take  the  fresh 
breeze  and  enjoy  a  ride.  The  planking  of  the  streets  is  quite 
an  improvement  and  adds  much  to  the  convenience  of 
traveling  here  in  Chicago  where  any  little  rain  makes  so 
much  mud. 

July  27.  Business  is  very  dull,  scarcely  a  team  to  darken 
the  streets.  These  times  are  very  ominous  of  something  like 
small  profits,  slow  pay  and  not  much  of  either.  Since  Hamlin 
and  Day  made  an  assignment,  we  have  had  most  wretched 
dull  times.  One  of  their  creditors  is  here  today  with  some 
proposition  for  a  settlement,  without  doubt.  It  is  a  bad  job 
at  best  and  the  sooner  I  get  a  better  place  the  better  I  shall 
like  it,  for  I  don't  like  being  in  such  a  place  when  settlement 
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events^  3t  3  discount:  k  is  not  very  agreeable  at  all 

. /wi %29'  This  is  my  birthday  and  I  am  twenty-four  years 

rfg£  11  Sf£ms !  1 03,1  hardIy  conceive  that  that 

hnvlt-  Vf  S°  !hx°rrt  1S  the  tlme  seemingly  since  I  was  a  school 

tnLrl^  ^0rns’ Stnving  t0  store  the  mind  Wlth  useful 
owledge.  The  past  six  years  of  my  life  have  passed 

away  more  hte  a  dream  than  anything  else.  Nearly  five  of 

«ro^h3Ve,been  Spent  away  from  home,  almost  alone  in  the 
world  in  striving  to  make  a  home  of  my  own  to  share  with 

kindred  spirit.  That  has  been  accomplished  and  now  life 
presents  a  new  and  different  sphere  of  action.  I  can  hardly 

“l1®  tbe  fa,c|tbat  f.  a“  o!d  enough  to  assume  the  duties 

nf ^hf?K  nSUbl  ^1£iS  °j  3  husba?d  and  yet  twenty-four  years 
of  the  checkered  landscape  of  existence  has  floated  before 
my  vision  of  earth. 

July  30.  I  should  like  well  to  take  a  trip  into  the  country 
while  we  have  such  cool  and  beautiful  weather.  A  short 

«mKie  fl0m  tbe  business  oi  tbe  city,  filled  up  with  a  pleasant 
ramble  among  the  groves  and  prairies  of  the  country,  would 

be  pleasant,  to  say  nothing  of  seeing  Pa  and  Ma  and  a  host  of 

g  d  fronds  who  would  stand  with  open  arms  to  receive 

US  ye?>  bearts  t0°-  But  there  is  no  use  in  talking;  here  we 
are,  and  here  we  must  remain  for  some  time  to  come  and  we 
must  learn  to  be  content. 

July  31.  Strolled  out  for  a  walk  with  Abby  and  came  to 

a  stop  at  neighbor  Brunett’s,  found  them  at  home  as  usual — 

evpr~their  nf,w  bouse  will  be  as  neat  as  a  pin  when 
finished.  Business  still  continues  dull  with  no  prospect  of 

a  change  seems  more  like  Sunday  than  anything  else  all 
S,tlmt  Two  Rock  River  teams  are  in  this  morn.ng- 
Collier  Stephinson,  no  particular  news  from  the  folks,  but 
they  ssy  the  wheat  crop  among  them  doesn’t  amount  to 
aJvl  g  this  seems  rather  hard.  They  have  not  had  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  in  five  years  in  that  region.  They  will 
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get  discouraged  at  this  rate  and  fall  out  with  their  honorable 
occupation. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  health  for  yesterday  shows  a 
decrease  under  the  day  before  of  five.  This  is  a  favorable 
indication  considering  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather — 
sudden  changes  heretofore,  especially  from  warm  to  cold, 
have  produced  more  deaths  instead  of  decreasing  the  num¬ 
ber.  Three  months  and  a  little  more  have  transpired  since 
the  cholera  made  its  appearance  among  us,  and  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  leave  us  as  it  approached, 
from  the  South,  where  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati  which  have  suffered  very  much  are  now  al¬ 
most  entirely  relieved  from  the  awful  calamity. 

August  1.  This  is  one  of  the  nice  days  again — every- 
thing  locks  bright.  In  the  forenoon  wrote  some  few  lines 
in  an  album  for  the  dear  woman  and  thus  passed  the  time 
away  very  pleasantly  for  a  few  hours.  After  dinner  came 
down  to  the  store  and  on  the  way  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  sight  which  would  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest 
heart.  It  was  Mr.  McGraw  walking  out  with  his  babe  only 
nine  months  old,  whose  mother  he  buried  only  a  few  days 
since.  What  a  melancholy  look  was  depicted  upon  his 
countenance,  and  that  little  infant  prattler  all  unconscious 
of  its  loss.  How  much  of  tenderness  and  love  has  been 
snatched  from  it  by  the  cold  hand  of  death  and  robed  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  tomb.  None  can  show  a  mother's  love — 
it  cannot  be  replaced  again. 

This  day's  record  seems  almost  prophetic.  In  nine  months 
my  father  was  left  alone  in  the  world  with  his  little  babe,  and 
the  guest  boo\  he  presented  to  my  mother ,  in  which  he  wrote 
some  lines  on  Friendship ,  was  used  as  a  diary  to  record  the 
sad  days  after  his  wife  had  passed  away. 

Thursday  morning ,  August  2,  1849.  Ellen  and  Dudley 
Day  start  lor  the  country  today  by  stage.  Their  Pa  and 
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Ma  accompany  them  to  the  end  of  the  soil  road.  I  presume 
they  are  somewhat  alarmed  about  the  cholera — at  least  it 
would  seem  so.  They  have  a  lovely  day  to  start  surely.  I 
almost  wish  I  was  going  along  with  them.  There  is  nothing 
doing  here,  which  is  enough  to  make  anyone  wTant  to  leave. 
For  my  part,  I  like  to  be  doing  something  wherever  I  am. 

Friday ,  Aug.  3,  1849.  Today  is  the  day  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  National  Fast.  All  business  is  suspended 
and  the  several  churches  have  religious  service  the  same  as 
on  the  Sabbath.  At  10:00  o'clock  went  to  Clark  Street 
Church  and  heard  a  very  appropriate  sermon  from  Bro. 
Haney,  from  a  passage  in  Jonah  in  relation  to  the  Ninevites, 
when  the  king  proclaimed  a  fast  to  avert  the  proclaimed 
wrath  of  Jehovah  in  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Truly  our  land  and  nation  have  reason  to  humble  them¬ 
selves  before  God  in  view  of  the  pestilence  that  is  so  fear¬ 
fully  walking  among  us  and  carrying  off  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  among  our  cities  and  villages.  Seldom 
has  our  land  been  visited  with  such  an  awful  scourge. 

In  the  afternoon  Dutch  and  his  dear  wife  took  a  ride 
down  on  the  Lake  Shore,  south  of  this  place,  some  ten  miles, 
then  back  again  and  up  to  the  City  Cemetery  and  took  a 
general  view  of  the  city  in  almost  every  quarter.  Had  a  very 
pleasant  time — got  home  a  little  after  six.  Sprinkled  a  little, 
just  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and  make  the  weather  cool. 

Saturday ,  Aug.  4,  1849.  The  weather  this  morning 
appears  quite  unsettled,  though  not  very  unpleasant. 
Three  R.  R.  boys  have  made  their  appearance  this  morning 
and  report  all  wTell  in  that  region.  Sim  had  a  letter  from 
Maria,  she  writes  they  are  all  well  at  home.  They  are  very 
much  alarmed  about  the  cholera  on  our  account  and  want 
us  to  come  home  forthwith.  But  there  is  no  use  in  talking, 

I  suppose,  about  that.  Mrs.  Hamlin  has  already  gone  into 
the  country  and  Mrs.  Day  expects  to  start  next  week. 
Abby  is  a  little  unwell  today,  perhaps  the  effects  of  our 
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tramp  yesterday.  I  took  a  cold  myself  and  today  I  have 
had  to  pay  particular  attention  to  my  work.  The  cholera 
is  on  the  decrease  again,  only  nine  deaths  yesterday,  on 
Wednesday  there  were  25.  The  weather  appears  salubri¬ 
ous  and  anything  but  unhealthy. — Wrote  a  letter  to  Pa  and 
Sis  today  and  sent  by  Rob  Roe. — But  I  feel  so  awful  mean 
just  now  that  it  will  be  very  doubtful  whether  I  tell  any 
more  of  my  exploits  today,  for  I  think  of  adjourning  this 
meeting  forthwith. 

^Sunday,  Aug.  5,  1849.  Went  to  class  at  9  o’clock. 
Only  4  present,  nevertheless  we  had  a  very  satisfactory 
and  profitable  meeting.  At  half  past  ten  friend  Bro. 

Crews  preached  an  excellent  sermon.  One  of  his  best 
efforts. 
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He  is  appointed  as  agent  for  the  Rock  River  Seminary 
this  year  and  his  place  here  is  filled  by  a  Mr.  Kisley. 

I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  cold  for  some  few 
days,  which  has  been  quite  troublesome  today — makes  me 
feel  quite  out  of  tune.  Abby  is  not  in  very  good  health 
either  which  makes  it  quite  bad  on  the  whole.  In  the 
evening  went  to  Canal  St.,  expecting  to  hear  Elder  Crews 
again,  but  was  disappointed.  Bro.  Blanchard  officiated. 

We  had  a  very  heavy  shower  this  afternoon,  poured 
down  in  real  good  earnest. 

Monday ,  Aug.  6,  1849.  The  weather  is  beautiful  this 
morning,  as  smiling  as  a  lovely  damsel.  Old  Sol  presents  a 
beaming  countenance  which,  together  with  yesterday's 
showers,  puts  a  fresh  appearance  on  the  face  of  dame 
nature.  Ivlr.  Hamlin  arrived  last  evening  from  the  country. 
He  took  Mr.  Day  s  folks  from  Sycamore  to  Daysville  and 
left  them  in  good  spirits  and  now  I  suppose  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  cholera  any  more.  Mr.  Mix  came  home  with 
Hamlin  and  left  his  wife  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
cholera,  no  doubt,  as  he  went  out  on  purpose  after  her. 
Really  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  not  been  frightened  in 
regards  to  it.  But  after  all  there  is  no  use  in  it.  Fear  would 
do  no  good,  but  only  make  bad  worse.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  fear  is  one  great  cause  of  its  prevalence  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  certainly  judicious  for  anyone  who  is 
in  anyways  timid  to  remove  to  the  country  or  some  place 
where  it  does  not  prevail. 

Business  is  very  dull  today,  nothing  doing  at  all.  I  wrote 
one  or  two  letters  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  count  the  cash 
and  calculate  the  profits  of  last  week’s  work,  but  as  for 
posting  books,  there  was  not  enough  done  last  week  to 

require  anything  of  that  kind,  so  I  am  out  of  that  job  for 
this  week. 

This  afternoon  we  have  the  report  of  the  board  of  health 
for  yesterday  and  Saturday,  eleven  and  twelve  deaths  and 
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up  to  12  o’clock  today  no  death  had  occurred  from  cholera 
which  showed  quite  a  falling  off  from  last  week  the  same 
time. 

There  is  no  excitement  in  town  of  any  kind,  everything 
is  calm  as  the  most  lazy  could  wish.  Only  now  and  then 
there  is  a  dog  fight  or  an  Irish  knock-down.  These  come 
off  with  considerable  spirit  once  in  a  while  and  seem  to 
wake  up  a  certain  class  of  sleepy  ones  which  nothing  else 
could  rouse.  A  poor  fellow  mortal  in  trouble  would  not 
claim  half  so  much  help  or  attention  from  them  as  a  dog  fight 
or  an  Irish  knock-down. 

Tuesday ,  Aug.  7,  1849.  The  weather  still  continues 
beautiful — last  evening  received  a  letter  from  Bro.  Jackson 
and  Miss  Diancy  which  were  very  welcome  guests  to  me 
and  also  to  the  dear  wife.  A  letter  from  home  comes  like  an 
angel’s  visit  these  dull  times  when  our  thoughts  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  play  upon  unless  anticipation  of  the  future  and 
memories  of  the  past.  Our  friends  separated  from  us  by  dis¬ 
tance  come  up  before  the  mind’s  eye  and  we  long  to 
smother  and  while  away  the  lonely  hours  in  having  an 
agreeable  chat  with  them.  Such  is  our  nature.  The  social 
relations  of  mankind  implant  this  principal  and  instinct  on 
the  mind  and  we  cannot  resist,  and  who  would  do  so  if 
they  could.  Those  memories  are  among  the  purest  and 
holiest  that  are  stamped  upon  the  pages  of  recollection. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  8,  1849.  'Sim  and  Charlie  went  to 
the  theatre  last  night  which  is  Sim’s  first  debut.  Charlie 
said  it  was  more  fun  to  see  Sim  perform  than  it  was  to  see 
the  actors. 

The  Census  of  our  growing  Garden  City  of  the  West 
was  completed  a  few  days  since  and  the  result  shows  that 
we  have  23,000  inhabitants  here  now,  notwithstanding 
the  alarm  about  the  prevailing  epidemic  which  has  taken  a 
good  many  of  our  citizens  away  to  one  place  and  another 
and  the  presumption  is  that  we  have  in  round  numbers 
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25,000  inhabitants  in  Chicago  when  they  are  all  mustered. 

nf  ls,shLWS  an  increase  of  5,000  in  one  year,  just  one-fourth 
of  which  is  walking  up  stairs  on  locomotive  principles 
Aug.  9,  1849  Quite  cool  this  morning  and  cloudy  too 
withal  perhaps  the  showers  last  night  were  only  a  harbinger 
sent  before  the  storm.  Another  team  hailing  from  Daysville 
arrived  last  night  and  called  at  the  store  this  mornina 
Ozso  Parker  says  he  saw  my  wife’s  folks  who  are  very  much 
concerned  about  us  and  want  us  to  come  home  immediately. 
1  nis  is  a  frequent  message  from  home  nowadays.  Hardly  a 
person  comes  from  there  who  does  not  have  something' to 
communicate  concerning  their  fears.  5 

Friday,  Aug  10,  1849.  Came  to  the  store  rather  late 
and  got  into  business  forthwith  in  the  forwarding  line 
Delivered  a  lot  of  items  from  a  vessel,  for  Steve  Lunt,  who 
was  a  good  deal  lazier  than  myself,  this  morning,  did  not 
get  along  until  nearly  nine  o’clock. 

Saturday,  Aug  11,  1899.  This  morning  opens  rather 
cloudy  again  and  cool.  We  are  getting  so  used  to  the 
caprices  of  the  weather  though,  that  we  don’t  mind  it  any — 

m  mx^S  Ilfetimf,‘  ,  evening  an  old  schoolmate 
(tiro.  McKinney)  called  on  us  and  stayed  over  nmht.  No 

news  at  all.  He  is  the  same  old  six-pence— for  all  the  world 
not  a  bit  of  a  change  has  come  over  him — All  Me  Kinney  yet. 

Business  is  driving— sold  one  bill  of  over  $40.00  cash  I 
guess  the  neighbors  will  be  envious  now  sure. 

•  u  *4, 1849.  There  is  nothing  very  flattering 

m  the  doings  of  today  around  our  store,  but  on  planking  of 
South  Water  St.,  which  has  commenced  and  is  goin^-  on 
bravely.  This  looks  something  as  though  teamsters  would 
ook  pleased  a  little  next  time  they  make  an  excursion  to  our 
muddy  town,  where  they  so  often  had  their  horses  and 
their  patience  tried  by  being  beautifully  stuck'  in  some  soft 
spot  in  their  mother  earth. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  15,  1849.  There  is  no  particular 
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excitement  this  morning.  Time  still  travels  in  the  same 
wonted  way  without  revealing  anything  new  or  mysterious 
in  the  history  of  Chicago  and  as  far  as  her  dealings  with 
Dutch  are  concerned  he  would  be  perfectly  content  and 
happy  if  his  wife  was  well  and  in  good  spirits.  I  find  from 
observation  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  create  anxiety 
in  a  man's  mind  more  readily  than  the  ill  health  of  the 
woman  he  loves.  He  would  much  rather  bear  the  afflictions 
himself  than  to  see  her  suffer — and  then  to  be  separated 
almost  entirely  from  one's  family  and  the  endearing  circle 
of  home  has  a  tendency  to  cast  a  shadow  of  melancholy  on 
the  countenance  of  a  young  wife,  to  say  nothing  of  sickness 
— Dutch  is  rather  a  cruel  husband  I  should  think  to  take  a 
young  girl  from  among  her  family  and  all  her  friends  and 
immerse  her  in  the  wall  of  a  city  among  strangers.  I  shall 
have  to  talk  to  him  one  of  these  days  and  give  him  some 
fatherly  advice  or  brotherly  council  or  perhaps  a  little  of 
both  is  needed  at  this  time.  Mr.  McHenry  arrived  this 
morning  from  Daysville,  no  news  of  any  moment.  Folks  all 
well  and  as  usual  much  alarmed  about  the  cholera  and  wish 
us.  to  come  home  immediately.  Mother  Taylor  especially 
thinks  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  to  stay  here  when  we 
can  go  into  the  country  and  be  at  home  just  as  well  as  we 
can  stay  here.  Really  I  wish  it  was  consistent  for  us  to  go, 
for  I  want  to  please  them,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
foolish  to  think  of  running  home  so  soon  after  one  has 
pretended  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life  require  sometimes  that  our  inclina^ 
tions  be  not  followed  out. 

Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  by  taking  a  false  step  on  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  life,  on  his  own  respom 
sibility.  Economy  not  only  of  time  but  of  everything  else 
should  be  coupled  with  a  preserving  and  noble  ambition  i r 
we  would  make  ourselves  useful  in  life  and  lay  the  founda^ 
tion  of  future  competence  in  old  age — if  we  should  be  spared 
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to  honor  that  stage  of  life — desires  must  be  limited  by  means 
that  we  possess  of  gratifying  them  or  else  penury  will  blast 
the  most  flourishing  prosperity  and  leave  us  beggars  where 
we  otherwise  might  have  been  independent  and  above 
board.  Those  things  should  be  well  considered  by  all 
those  who  have  any  desire  or  ambition  to  act  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  sluggard  or  the  spendthrift 
can  never  be  useful,  it  is  contrary  to  the  notion  of  things 
for  them  to  be  so,  in  a  world  where  action  is  the  watchword 
and  economy  the  sentinel,  of  all  honest  wealth. 

Perseverance  and  economy  will  conquer  difficulties  which 
to  some  minds  would  seem  unsurmountable.  A  man 
would  scarcely  believe  his  own  senses  sometimes  on  be* 
holding  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  ambition  of 
his  fellows. 

We  know  not  what  we  are  capable  of  performing  until 
we  have  tried  our  powers  and  proved  their  value.  Many 
too  often  mistrust  their  capability  of  performing  duties 
that  are  assigned  to  them  in  their  dealings  with  others  and 
therefore  shrink  from  their  performance  and  give  way  to 
lassitude  and  indolence. 

Such  are  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  for  none  who 
shrinks  the  responsibilities  of  men  are  deserving  of  the 
name.  But  there  are  other  qualifications  belonging  to  good 
breeding  and  good  nature  and  common  sense.  Many, 
very  many  of  them  that  cast  a  magic  influence  in  aiding  us 
to  get  along  smoothly  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life — 
among  which  a  kind  heart  is  foremost,  kindness  is  an  attrb 
bute  of  heaven  and  is  one  of  the  holiest  emotions  of  our 
natures  and  its  want  in  any  person  is  truly  a  deplorable 
evil.  An  able  writer  says  most  truly,  "The  sweetest,  the 
most  clinging  affection  is  often  shaken  by  the  slightest 
breath  of  unkindness  as  the  delicate  twigs  and  tendrils  of 
the  vine  are  agitated  by  the  faintest  air  that  blows  in 
Summer.  An  unkind  word  from  one  beloved  often  draws 
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blood  from  many  a  heart  which  would  dry  the  battle  axe  of 
hatred  or  the  keenest  edge  of  discrimination.  Nay,  the 
shade,  the  gloom  of  the  face  familiar  and  dear  awaking 
grief  and  pain.  These  are  the  little  thorns  which  men  of 
a  rougher  form  may  make  their  way  through  without  feeb 
ing  much,  yet  they  extremely  incommode  persons  of  a  more 
refined  caste  in  their  journey  through  life  and  make  their 
traveling  irksome  and  unpleasant.  Such  is  the  influence 
that  it  has  upon  the  mind.  How  cheap  is  a  smile.  Yet 
what  a  treasure  of  real  worth  there  is  concealed  in  a  single 
smile.  & 

Thursday ,  Aug.  16 ,  1849.  It  has  been  well  and  truly 
said  that,  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  if 
taken  at  its  flood  leads  on  to  fortune.11 

Saturday ,  Aug.  18,  1849.  We  have  a  smiling  morning 
again.  Dust  all  laid  to  the  proper  level  and  the  sun  look' 
ing  out  upon  us  with  a  joyous  smile  makes  everything  look 
glad.  Last  evening  went  over  to  help  Geo.  Penny  arrange 
his  books  and  worked  until  9  o’clock  which  I  feel  was  not 
much  benefit  to  my  eyes  as  they  appear  to  be  quite  out  of 
sorts  this  morning.  It  will  be  quite  a  job  to  get  them  prop' 
erly  regulated  and  arranged  so  that  he  can  go  on  with  them 
as  they  should  be. 

Jack  arrived  after  dinner  with  a  whole  budget  of  news 
from  home.  That  is  letters,  for  there  is  nothing  new  of 
any  moment  among  them. 

Monday ,  Aug.  20,  1849.  This  morning  has  opened 
most  beautifully,  scarcely  a  cloud  can  be  seen  to  mar  the 
unbroken  sunshine.  Quite  a  change — yesterday’s  scene. 
Rained  very  hard  in  the  morning  and  after  part  of  the 
day.  We  did  not  get  out  to  Church  at  all  for  sundry 
reasons  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  something  that  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  do  very 
often,  to  absent  myself  from  church  all  day  on  Sunday,  for 
it  is  contrary  to  my  creed. 
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Jack  did  not  go  out  yesterday  on  account  of  the  rain,  so  we 
prepared  quite  a  large  mail  for  him  to  take  home  with  him. 

Professor  Oles  of  Mt.  Morris  Seminary  called  yesterday 
for  a  few  minutes.  But  what  if  he  did — I  wish  he  had 
kept  away — reasons — no  one's  business.  The  quiet  keep- 
ing  of  the  heart  is  the  only  proper  place  for  some  feelings 
and  thoughts  that  occasionally  disturb  the  tranquillity  and 
repose  of  our  minds.  What  trifles  sometimes  will  disturb 
and  wound  the  feelings  of  the  heart  before  we  are  scarcely 
awrare  of  their  influence.  Some  minds  are  more  delicate 
than  others.  The  least  cause  that  can  be  imagined  almost 
will  wound  their  tender  affections  and  send  daggers  to  the 
heart,  while  others  would  not  notice  them  in  the  least. 

_  Such  hearts  should  be  cherished  with  a  kindred  feeling 
if  we  would  make  ourselves  worthy  of  and  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  the  full  treasure  of  their  more  refined  affections. 
Nothing  should  be  tolerated,  however  innocent  it  may  seem, 
that  will  wound  the  feelings  of  such  hearts  and  estrange 
their  affections  from  us,  for  their  love  is  a  priceless  gem 
well  worth  our  deepest  solicitude  and  most  fostering  care. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  women.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  affections  seems  to  be  her  peculiar  sphere.  She 
does  not,  like  man,  busy  her  thoughts  in  the  prosecution 
of  business  and  all  the  anxiety  connected  with  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  loss  and  gain  which  often  blunts  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Her  empire  is  ail  in  the  affections.  Home 
and  its  associations  claiming  all  her  attention.  How  much 
the  more  then  must  her  heart  be  sensitive  to  the  neglect 
and  estrangements  of  the  affections.  One  cold  look  or 
word  will  make  her  heart  bleed.  What  then  must  we  say 
of  those  men  who  prefer  almost  any  society  to  that  of  their 
own  wives  whom  they  have  promised  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  the  marriage  vow  to  love,  cherish  and  protect.  .  .  wrho 
have  now  only  to  torture  and  destroy  the  richest  of  heavenly 
blessings,  '‘Womanly  love"? 
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How  many  pictures  of  despair  do  we  see  caused  by  the 
unfeeling  treatment  of  ungrateful  man  to  those  who  of  all 
others  should  have  his  warmest  sympathy  in  all  the  rela^ 
tions  of  life? 

Jack  left  for  home  about  10  o'clock  with  lots  of  traps  and 
sundries  for  the  folks.  I  almost  wish  that  1  had  been  going 
along  with  all  of  my  large  family.  Dutch  feels  quite 
debilitated  today.  Work  goes  hard  with  me.  Walked 
down  town  just  before  dinner,  which  made  me  feel  like  an 
old  man  almost. — After  dinner  read  a  few  pages  in  a  little 
volume  called,  ‘The  Young  Husband,"  and  among  other 
things,  "The  Bride's  Farewell."  Oh,  how  touching  is 
that  little  piece  of  poetry — Abby's  heart  was  too  full 
after  hearing  the  words,  "Dear  sister"  and  "Dear  mother" 
and  when  we  recalled  to  mind  the  burning  tears  that  her 
fond  and  affectionate  mother  shed  the  morning  on  which  I 
first  led  her  from  the  endearments  of  that  ideal  home 
affection's  tears  could  no  longer  be  stayed  and  she  wept 
at  the  recollection  of  the  last  scene  she  enacted  in  that 
blessed  sanctuary  of  a  home  where  sincere  affection  found 
many  an  object  around  which  to  twine  its  rosy  wreaths  of 
love  and  friendship.  I  could  but  call  to  mind  the  same 
thoughts  which  I  had  when  for  the  first  time  my  steps 
were  turned  from  the  hollowed  circle  of  home — My 
mother's  tears  as  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  with  a 
fervent  kiss  asked  God  to  bless  my  steps  wherever  bent 
and  the  countenance  of  my  fond  father  whose  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak  as  he  grasped  my  hand  and  thus  bade  me 
a  silent  farewell  were  pledges  of  parental  affection  which  I 
cannot  recall  without  giving  way  to  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  in  silent  tears.  They  are  not  tears  of  sorrow — no 
thank  heaven — but  of  the  purest  affection.  It  was  no 
mercenary  motion,  no  ambitious  aim  for  worldly  fame  or 
applause  that  I  thus  left  the  dearest  spot  that  I  knew  upon 
earth,  but  alone  for  the  sake  of  that  being ,  who  now  shares 
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my  fortunes  as  a  beloved  wife.  This  may  seem  strange, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  no  less  true,  and  it  was  for  my  sahe 
that  she  too  uttered  the  bride’s  farewell,  in  deeds  and 
not  in  words  and  left  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers  and 
all  the  endearments  of  a  home  which  had  matured  and  loved 
her  from  infancy  to  share  my  fortunes  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life — Let  my  ambition  thus  be  still,  not  for  fame,  but  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  the  happiness  of  that  dear  spirit, 
who  has  thus  folded  her  every  hope  of  happiness  in  her 
love  and  affection  for  me,  and  if  I  am  competent  and  v/orthy 
to  perform  that  sweet  task  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  hap' 
piest  of  men.  God  grant  that  my  deportment  may  ever 
be  such  as  not  to  wound  one  feeling  of  her  heart. 

Tuesday ,  Aug.  21,  1849.  What  a  beautiful  morning. 
A  real  picture  of  nature’s  own  inherent  comeliness.  As  for 
Dutch,  he  feels  a  good  deal  better  this  morning,  quite  re' 
cruited,  able  to  eat,  do  duty  and  feel  well,  which  is  doing 
first  rate  at  this  present  time.  Spent  the  evening  of 
yesterday  at  the  Pennys’  until  9  o’clock  assisting  George  in 
regulating  his  books  again;  they  appear  to  think  that  it  is 
a  great  favor  at  this  particular  time. 

It  is  not  irksome  to  do  offices  of  kindness  when  they  are 
appreciated,  but  when  ingratitude  is  the  recompense  we 
receive  it  is  an  unpleasant  task  most  surely. 

Business  continues  dull,  which  as  usual  gives  us  plenty 
of  time  to  sit  down  and  reflect  and  contemplate  upon  what 
has  been  done  and  what  we  expect  to  do. 

In  the  evening  went  over  to  Mr.  Pennys’  again  and 
worked  until  9  o’clock  which  was  very  much  against  the 
feelings  of  my  eyes  at  least,  which  had  to  weep  some 
over  it. 

Wednesday ,  Aug.  22,  1849.  Rains  again  this  morning 
with  a  vengeance.  Business  has  moved  wonderfully,  I  got 
five  cents  in  cash  this  morning  for  goods  which  we  will 
probably  put  out  at  interest  to  help  pay  expenses. 
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The  report  from  the  board  of  health  today  says  that 
the  cholera  is  no  longer  in  existence  among  us — only  one 
death  yesterday,  which  seems  to  substantiate  the  state' 
ment.  Providence  has  smiled  upon  us  indeed  if  such  is 
the  case  and  I  hope  it  is.  Terror  and  alarm  has  been  the 
watchword  among  us  long  enough  for  me  at  least,  though 
I  have  not  dreaded  it  much  myself. 

Sunday,  Aug.  26,  1849.  Very  warm  this  morning  and 
quite  sultry,  which  makes  it  very  uncomfortable.  & 

Went  to  class  at  9  o  clock,  found  but  tew  in  attendance, 
yet  it  was  a  good  place,  for  my  heart  delights  to  partake 
m  these  pleasant  environs.  True  it  is  that  the  class  room 
above  all  other  places  is  calculated  to  promote  the  instincts 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  Christians.  I  have  never  at' 
tended  one  without  receiving  a  rich  reward  and  I  candidly 
believe  that  had  I  neglected  this  means  of  good  since  living 
in  this  city  I  should  have  become  a  blackslider  and  sur' 
rendered  the  practice  as  well  as  lost  the  powder  of  religion. 
Nxy  education  from  infancy  has  been  to  reverence  the  holy 
Sabbath  and  the  religious  duties  it  imposes  on  us  as  the  sub' 
jects  of  redeeming  grace  and  I  hope  ever  to  be  able  to 
maintain  my  profession  by  the  proper  and  honest  discharge 
o  all  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  me.  How  satisfactory 
to  the  many  spirits  that  have  toiled  all  the  week  amid  the 
bustle  of  wordly  cares  to  have  a  day  of  sweet  rest  in  which 
to  forget  the  world  and  all  its  glitter  and  send  our  thoughts 
heavenward  in  pursuit  or  more  lasting  and  holy  enjoyment. 

The  Christian  only  knows  what  pure  joys  are  reserved 
for  the  holy  Sabbath — not  those  of  outward  gratification, 
but  of  a  heavenly  and  divine  origin.  The  mind  drinks  from 
t  e  fountain  of  its  immortal  origin  and  he  receives  such 
eights  of  happiness  and  peace  as  this  poor  world  never 
arrordeth.  The  sphere  of  the  Christian’s  enjoyment  not 
only  embraces  all  that  this  life  can  afford,  but  it  is  extended 
through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  it  ends  here  only  to 
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usher  him  into  an  unbounded  field  of  unalloyed  scenes  of 
happiness. 

Tuesday ,  Aug.  28,  1849.  This  morning  "Old  Nic"  came 
to  the  store  in  great  distress  and  wanted  I  should  go  and 
keep  account  of  his  sale  this  morning.  So  of  course  Dutch 
went.  But  such  a  sale  has  not  been  made  in  this  Bro.  town 
for  many  a  day — goods  went  for  a  little  of  nothing  and  hard 
work  at  that.  Hard  times  to  force  a  sale  at  present  when 
money  is  so  scarce.  Those  auctions  are  great  places  some¬ 
times  to  get  bargains  and  then  again  sometimes  they  are 
not — A  fine  gold  lever  watch  for  $34.00  among  other  things. 

Afternoon — headaches  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour, 
which  makes  one  feel  remarkably  keen  "Over  the  left" — 
as  the  saying  goes — rather  cross  withal. 

Wheat  begins  to  come  in  some — I  have  paid  for  several 
loads  today,  price  from  seventy  to  eighty  cents.  This  is 
quite  encouraging  to  farmers,  who  have  suffered  very  much 
from  the  low  price  of  that  article  of  trade  within  the  last 
year. 

In  the  evening  took  Mr.  Penny’s  books  up  intending  to 
go  out  and  work  with  Geo.,  but  did  not  go  on  account  of 
sickness  with  them.  Mrs.  Leavitt  is  very  sick  and  not 
expected  to  live. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  29, 1849.  A  heavy  heart— Nothing  to 
say — Afternoon — Mrs.  Leavitt  is  dead — died  about  three 
o’clock  and  thus  son  and  daughter,  brother,  sister  and  wife 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  hand  of  death  within  a  few 
days.  Not  two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  family  were 
in  mourning  for  the  son  and  brother  and  now  they  are 
called  upon  to  part  with  another  member  of  their  family 
circle.  Surely  the  providence  of  the  all  wise  God  seems 
hard  in  this  instance,  but  so  it  is  and  we  should  not  murmur 
at  the  dealings  of  our  Creator  though  they  may  seem  very 
hard  and  to  us  inexplicable  for  we  know  not  what  blessings 
are  concealed  in  a  frowning  providence. 
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Evening.  This  is  the  worst  day  that  I  have  spent  in  a 
long  time,  though  I  have  been  at  the  store  all  day  and  done 
my  accustomed  work.  Something  must  be  wrong  or  I 
would  not  feel  so  weak.  It  is  real  hard  work  to  walk  even 
to  the  house  and  back. 

Thursday ,  Aug.  30,  1849.  Quite  cloudy  this  morning 
and  cold  withal.  I  am  again  at  my  post  paying  for  wheat  and 
corn  but  feel  much  more  like  going  to  bed  and  resting  awhile 
than  anything  else.  Wheat  coming  in  quite  freely.  Country 
people  begin  to  make  their  appearance  again  and  from 
present  appearances  you  should  think  our  streets  would 
look  more  natural  again  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Afternoon.  Attended  Mrs.  Leavitts  funeral  at  2  o'clock 
and  a  sad  scene  it  was  most  surely —  Bro.  Blanchard 
officiated.  After  service  went  with  family  to  cemetery  and 
saw  that  once  animated  form  consigned  to  its  mother  earth 
obedient  to  the  Divine  injunction  "‘Dust  thou  art  and  into 
dust  shalt  thou  return." 

It  seems  strange  that  these  gray  headed  parents  should 
thus  be  called  to  follow  the  remains  of  their  children  to 
their  last  resting  place,  wTho  but  a  few  weeks  since  were 
healthy,  vigorous  and  in  the  prime  of  life  and  they  per' 
mitted  to  live  on  though  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
every  day  blossoming  for  the  tomb. 

Death  spares  not,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  no,  nor  the 
gay,  but  takes  whom  he  wills  for  his  victims — old  or  young. 
He  is  an  insatiate  monster — None  can  escape  his  summons 
which  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Alden  is  in  town  from  Mt.  Morris — all  well,  no 
news  among  them  lately,  all  goes  on  smoothly  at  our  old 
stamping  ground — school  prospering,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  seen 
some  good  times  in  that  old  seminary. 

Friday ,  Aug.  31,  1849.  Mr.  Bissell  arrived  today  from 
our  old  home,  Rock  River,  and  says  that  Father  Taylor  is 
on  his  way  out  here.  Now  won't  Abby  feel  overjoyed, 
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really  I  hope  he  will  bring  some  or  one  of  the  girls  along 
with  him. 

Saturday ,  Sept.  1,  1849.  Cool  as  usual,  this  morning, 
quite  a  consistent  commencement  for  the  reign  of  autumn. 
Farmers  begin  to  come  in  very  fast,  our  long  deserted 
streets  begin  to  turn  again  with  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
business.  The  fear  in  reference  to  the  cholera  has  subsided 
and  now  we  can  look  for  better  times  than  we  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  I  should  like  to  see  the  good  old  times 
come  again  when  we  could  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  us 
busy  all  day  and  sometimes  part  of  the  night,  it  would  seem 
more  like  home  again.  Chicago  would  look  more  like  itself 
again  instead  of  some  forsaken  place  that  never  had  an 
acquaintance  with  the  stir  and  activity  of  business  as  it 
has  for  these  12  months  almost. 

Sunday ,  Sept.  2,  1849.  Went  to  Church  at  Clark  St. 
and  heard  Bro.  Harvey  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  John 
Penny.  I  did  not  discover,  however,  it  was  a  funeral  sermon 
till  he  had  nearly  concluded  his  remarks. — Afternoon  we 
spent  an  hour  talking  and  reading  as  the  spirit  moved  us  as 
the  Quakers  say. 

In  the  evening  took  a  short  walk  with  Abby — and  such 
a  beautiful  night. — Who  would  not  like  to  stroll  out  and 
enjoy  the  cool  evening  air  under  such  a  bright,  silvery 
moon,  accompanied  with  the  dearest  companion  on  earth, 
to  converse  with  on  the  way?  Time  flies  very  swiftly  indeed 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  scene. 

Monday ,  Sept.  3,  1849.  Dusty  as — we  could  wish  for 
comfort  and  convenience  to-day, — streets  pretty  lively 
with  teams  and  all  in  a  fair  way  for  doing  some  considerable 
business  this  week. 

After  breakfast  we  all  went  down  to  look  at  the  Steam 
Boat — Key  Stone  State.  Which  is  one  of  the  most  mag' 
nificent  boats  on  the  lakes — some  300  feet  long,  furnished 
in  the  most  splendid  style. — It  is  a  real  floating  palace. 
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Where  the  traveler  can  make  himself  as  much  at  home  as 
in  any  common  city. 

Wednesday  Sept.  5,  1849 .  We  have  quite  a  demonstra^ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  this  morning.  The  dust  has 
been  brought  to  its  proper  level,  and  from  appearances  no 
one  has  any  disposition  to  complain  of  that.  Had  more 
trouble  about  the  cholera  last  night  than  since  it  commenced 
among  us  and  all  in  a  dream  too.  I  thought  that  Charlie 
had  the  cholera  very  bad  and  we  were  all  very  much 
alarmed  about  him.  I  felt  so  bad  that  it  waked  me  up 
which  was  a  very  fortunate  event.  It  is  strange  how 
dreams  will  affect  the  mind.  We  suffer  most  intensely 
sometimes  from  the  workings  of  Dame  Fancy  in  our  sleeping 
hours  and  when  our  waking  hours  prove  them  to  be 
nothing  but  the  baseless  fabrication  of  a  vision,  how  glad 
we  are  that  they  were  not  real  substantial  ills. 

Friday,  Sept.  7,  1849.  The  weather  still  continues  cold 
and  everything  else  goes  off  about  as  usual,  except  Dutch 
who  is  quite  out  of  tune  withal,  nothing  appears  to  go  off 
right  when  a  person  is  a  little  unwell  and  that  is  my  state 
of  health  to-day.  But  what’s  the  use  in  desponding,  just 
pluck  up  your  courage  now,  Dutch,  and  try  and  be  cheerful 
despite  the  ills  that  seem  to  surround  you  for  the  time 
being,  for  you  know  not  what  is  in  reserve  for  you,  the  sun 
will  shine  upon  your  head  again  ere  long  and  dispel  the 
clouds  that  darken  your  sky.  We  shall  all  have  our  share 
of  happiness,  in  proportion  as  we  deserve  it. 

Monday,  Sept.  10,  1894.  Came  to  the  store  this  monv 
ing  and  found  something  to  do  to  regulate  the  cash  accounts, 
and  render  accounts  of  wheat  purchased,  but  feeling  quite 
well  again  at  my  task.  Lost  five  pennies  only  in  other  two 
days. 

After  tea  came  back  to  the  store  and — hold — though — 
it  was  sometime  after  two,  for  the  bridge  was  swung  to 
give  way  for  some  forty  vessels  of  some  kind  or  other  which 
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took  near  an  hour.  What  a  time — a  perfect  crowd  on  each 
side  as  impatient  as  one  can  imagine.  Friend  Wann  was 
among  the  crowd.  An  old  associate  at  Mt.  Morris  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  buried  his  wife  only  a  few  weeks 
since.  Seemed  very  much  affected. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  1849.  Everything  looks  fine  this 
morning  and  nothing  hinders  us  from  being  happy — if  wTe 
will — as  lords.  My  time  has  been  well  occupied  in  post' 
ing  books  and  paying  for  wheat  from  the  different  men. 
That  is  what  I  like,  to  be  busy  is  my  delight.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  to  keep  one  in  good  spirits  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  The  mind  must  be  active  to  ensure 
to  us  the  pleasures  of  existence  and  that  the  body  should 
be  active  is  an  indisputable  axiom  if  we  wTould  be  blessed 
with  either  health  or  competence. 

Thursday ,  Sept.  13,  1849.  Nothing  occurs  of  unusual 
interest  to-day  to  create  a  disturbance  among  us.  Wheat 
has  declined  very  much  of  late.  Which  makes  quite  a 
disturbance  among  farmers,  who  complain  most  bitterly  of 
their  hard  times.  They  are  paying  all  kinds  of  prices  from 
40  to  75  cts.  according  to  quality.  Very  little,  however, 
goes  over  52  or  53  at  3  per.  on.  Read  the  paper  to-day  for 
the  first  time  in  a  week  and  among  the  rest  found  the 
following  exquisite  lines  which  are  well  worth  a  place 
among  the  imperishables  of  a  beautiful  precept. 

“Thee  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new  born  child, 

In  tears  we  saw,  when  all  around  thee  smiled; — 

So  live;  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep 
Smiles  may  be  thine  when  all  around  thee  weep." 

How  much  there  is  contained  in  that  one  sentence  and 
if  studied  and  followed  by  gross  mortals  would  make  a 
perfect  paradise  of  this  now  polluted  world,  so  as  to  live 
we  can  smile  in  death  and  have  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
who  are  loath  to  part  with  us  and  weep  over  us  in  that 
solemn  hour  requires  no  ordinary  efforts.  This  is  a  world 
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of  change;  of  temptations  and  allurements  from  various 
circumstances — to  guard  against  which  requires  our  con¬ 
stant  care. 

It  consists  in  living  the  life  of  the  righteous — which  will 
always  lead  us  to  a  peacetul  and  happy  resting  place  when 
the  sun  of  this  world  shall  set  with  us  for  the  last  time  to 
give  place  to  that  immortal  star,  which  is  to  guide  us  in 
the  regions  of  bliss  as  long  as  ceaseless  ages  continue  to  roll 
Friday ,  Sept.  14, 1849.  Well  here  I  am  again  at  my  desk 
ready,  willing  and  prepared  for  another  day's  labors.  And 
-I  feel  first  rate,  not  a  cloud  rests  upon  the  horizon  of  my 
mind  to  darken  or  disturb.  May  this  peaceful  serenity 
long  be  with  me  and  mine  to  the  exclusion  of  trouble  and 
sorrow  or  any  of  the  little  vexations  of  life.  Love  to  God 
and  affection  for  each  other  will  ever  nourish  that  heavenly 
plant;  then  why  shall  it  not  always  bloom  around  the  altar 
of  our  hearts? — aye  and  it  will — so  says  my  heart  with 
all  the  faith  and  fervency  of  youthful  love. 

Long  years  have  passed  away  since  first  my  young  affec¬ 
tions  were  twined  around  the  object  of  my  only  love — 
time’s  changes  have  crossed  my  path  and  wrought  many 
alterations  around  and  about  me,  but  never  has  my  heart 
-  been  permitted  to  deviate  from  the  star  of  its  early  dreams. 
Spell-bound  it  has  clung  to  its  idol  among  all  the  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  still  growing '  warmer  and 
warmer  in  its  affections;  strengthening  with  the  lapse  of 
time  and  ever  centering  all  its  bright  hopes  of  happiness 
on  the  altar  of  her  affections,  which  is  a  far  richer  boon  to 
me  than  all  the  treasures  of  wealth.  Aye,  dearer  than  all 
other  earthly  considerations,  for  were  they  blighted  dark 
indeed  would  be  the  picture  of  human  life  to  me  with  all 
of  its  beauty  and  freshness  faded  and  its  flowers  withered, 
leaving  naught  but  a  dreary  desert. 

Saturday ,  Sept.  5,  1849.  This  evening  Pa,  Ma  and  Sis 
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arrived  to  stay  and  pay  us  a  short  visit — right  glad  were 
we  to  see  them  once  more  and  at  our  own  home. 

Sunday ,  Sept.  16,  1849.  All  of  father's  family  except 
Jackson  sat  down  at  our  table  to-day.  How  strange  it 
seems — but  yesterday  as  it  were  I  was  a  mere  school  boy 
under  my  father's  roof.  Now  married.  Moved  away  from 
the  home  of  my  youth  alone  to  contend  with  fortune's 
freak  for  me  and  mine  and  to  work  out  my  destiny  on  earth. 
When  again  thought  I  shall  we  all  meet  again  to  mingle  our 
voices  around  our  board? — perhaps  never — Aye — never 
again  on  the  shores  of  time.  .  .  Here  another  thought  forced 
itself  upon  my  mind.  ‘‘"Shall  we  all  meet  in  that  principal 
abode  where  the  weary  are  at  rest?"  Oh.  What  a  solemn 
thought  God  grant  that  that  may  be  our  happy  lot. 
How  good  it  seemed  again  to  hear  the  familiar  voice  of 
father  in  worship  around  the  family  altar  and  think  that 
he  it  was  who  first  taught  me  the  way  of  life — first  led  me 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross — and  that  mother  too — how  often 
has  she  taught  me  to  say  my  prayers  when  a  little  boy. 

Tuesday ,  Sept.  18,  1849.  This  morning  opens  a  little 
put  of  time  but  with  no  practical  demonstrations  of  any 
storm.  Went  up  to  the  cemetery  with  Abby  and  mother 
and  spent  an  hour  in  strolling  among  the  tombs  of  the 
departed  noticing  the  different  tastes  6fc.  in  arranging  and 
ornamenting  the  grounds.  Many  of  them  are  costly — 
made  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time;  how  foolish  it 
seems  to  make  such  monuments  to  perpetuate  an  earthly 
name,  when  all  earthly  distinctions  so  soon  end  in  this  one 
last  resting  place.  Our  object  should  be  to  secure  a  name 
and  a  place  in  the  regions  of  Eternal  bliss  where  time  will 
not  affect  us,  but  we  will  live  on  in  Eternal  youth  amid 
scenes  of  harmony  and  bliss. 

Thursday  Morning,  Sept.  20,  1849. — Our  folks  started 
for  home  again  leaving  us  to  ourselves  and  our  own  reflect 
tions  well,  I  was  right  glad  to  see  them;  had  a  good  visit. 
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In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  grand  tournament  on  the 
West  side  of  the  river.  Abby  and  Ellen  Day  were  the 
actors — mounted  on  Mr.  Hamlin’s  horses.  It  was  a  great 
sight  surely  to  see  them  trotting  off  all  alone  and  on  strange 
horses  that  they  had  never  rode  before.  Some  said  they 
would  get  their  necks  broken  or  something  worse  and 
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some  had  sundry  misgivings  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  spree. 
But  nevertheless  they  came  home  about  dark  all  right  save 
a  little  mud  which  the  shower  had  the  impudence  to 
create  for  them. 

That  however  was  not  so  disagreeable  as  the  dust  that 
we  have  heretofore  been  troubled  with  to  our  hearts' 
content.  This  is  the  first  shower  that  we  have  been  favored 
with  in  a  long  time.  Father  and  mother  will  get  a  sprinkling 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  travellers. 

Friday ,  Sept.  21 ,  1849.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
a  fire  broke  out  opposite  our  store  on  Randolph  St.  and 
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before  9  o’Clock  the  whole  of  the  block  except  on  Market 
St.  was  burned  to  the  ground,  presenting  a  distressing 
spectacle — families  turned  out  homeless  and  their  effects 
burned.  Abby  and  Mrs.  Day  and  some  other  girls  were 
courageous  enough  to  come  down  and  take  a  view  of  the 
devastation. 

Saturday ,  Sept.  22,  1849.  Rather  lame  this  morning 
from  the  effects  of  hard  labor,  last  night  in  moving  Mr. 
Bennett’s  goods  into  our  store — but  what  of  that — it  will 
not  last  long.  Things  look  quite  out  of  order  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Some  sad  looking  faces  can  be  seen  in  the  crowd 
who  no  doubt  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  wreck 
of  last  night. 

Some  look  as  happy  and  gay  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  any  one — while 
others  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferers. 

It  is  a  hard  sight  to  see  the  devouring  element  laying 
waste  so  many  dwellings  and  leaving  the  occupants  house¬ 
less  and  homeless. 

Friday,  Sept.  28,  1849.  A  good  view  of  our  streets 
would  convince  anyone  to-day  that  our  natives  had  a  large 
representation  among  us.  The  town  is  crowded  with 
farmers,  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  whom  someone 
has  styled  “Nature’s  Noblemen.” — Well,  why  not? — What 
more  honorable  calling  than  that  of  tilling  the  soil  and 
earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  That  is 
what  we  Bipeds  are  created  for  to  dig  a  while  in  the  dirt 
and  then  finally  make  its  bosom  our  last  resting  place. 

Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1849.  We  have  a  regular  stormy  day 
just  for  a  change — rains  in  good  earnest.  Frank  Ro  and 
John  Nettleton  made  their  appearance  to-day  from  the 
country  with  a  couple  of  old  acquaintances — no  particular 
news.  They  are  both  of  them  natural  curiosities  well 
worth  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world  in  a  museum. 
One  of  them  is  inflated  with  the  idea  of  being  a  doctor  and 
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talks  of  going  to  college  with  his  wife  with  him  to  finish 
his  education — and  the  other  has  a  peculiar  ambition  to 
“go  through ”  college,  but  with  no  particular  end  in  view. 
If  either  of  them  ever  amounts  to  a  row  of  pins  as  the 
saying  is  their  friends  will  be  happily  disappointed.  What 
strange  ideas  some  men  have — how  few  there  are  who 
have  a  just  conception  of  their  own  dear  selves  in  the  light 
of  truth  and  reality.  Man  know  thyself  was  one  of  the 
noblest  commands  ever  enjoined  upon  mortals,  yet  how  few 
pupils  in  this  noble  study.  They  that  think  they  know 
themselves  the  best  have  the  very  faintest  idea  of  their 
own  capabilities. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  1849.  Very  calm  this  morning,  not 
a  customer  to  disturb  our  quiet  in  the  store,  really  it  looks 
like  cholera  times  again  to  have  our  streets  so  completely 
deserted. 

Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1849.  We  have  so  little  to  do  at  the 
store  that  we  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves. 
It  is  really  perplexing  to  be  out  of  employment. 

^  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  1849.  Tended  church  at  half  past  ten 
o’Clock  at  Clark  St.  and  heard  Bro.  Harvey  preach  a  very 
good  sermon — and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  general  class 
in  the  basement.  Quite  a  large  number  were  out  and  it 
was  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  Abby 
handed  in  her  letter  and  became  one  of  our  members  and 
may  we  ever  strive  to  live  holy  and  useful  lives  to  assist 
each  other  in  the  strife  for  that  heavenly  crown  which  will 
never  fade  and  make  that  our  first  object,  esteeming  the 
world  and  its  vanities  as  a  secondary  matter. 

Oct.  10,  1849  (Wednesday).  For  a  few  days  we  have 
had  very  cold,  disagreeable  weather.  Our  city  appears 
now  like  a  country  village  more  than  anything  else  as  so 
far  as  bustle  and  business  are  concerned. 

To-day  we  have  a  little  rain  just  to  spice  up  with — really 
we  are  peculiarly  favored  of  late;  the  only  excitement  that 
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we  have  had,  however,  wTas  occasioned  by  a  horse  running 
away  with  two  men  and  a  buggy.  He  went  off  in  a  tangent 
and  at  such  a  furious  rate  that  I  would  have  given  an 
oyster  supper  for  a  half  a  dozen  to  have  been  out  of  the 
scrape  if  I  had  been  in  the  buggy.  No  serious  damage  was 
done  however  except  that  one  of  the  luckless  pair  was 
badly  alarmed.  Abby  had  her  miniature  taken  to-day  to 
send  to  her  mother.  Quite  a  handsome  picture,  I  think, 
without  any  mistake.  Aye,  and  wouldn’t  one  Dutch  have 
given  a  considerable  sum  for  one  like  it  about  a  year  or  so 
ago  or  while  sojourning  here  alone  and  his  lady  love  far 
away  amid  the  groves  and  prairies  of  the  West.  There  is 
a  magic  spell  in  the  countenance  of  the  one  we  love  6? 
thus  it  is  that  a  miniature  seems  so  dear  to  us  when  that 
one  is  separated  from  us  by  distance.  It  seems  like  our 
guardian  angel — ever  near — to  sweeten  the  cup  of  life 
and  inspire  within  us  heavenly  thoughts — aye  heavenly — 
for  love  is  the  attribute  of  heaven — and  whoever  gives  it  an 
earthly  virgin  knows  not,  nor  has  ever  dreamt  of  love  in 
its  purity. 

Sunday ,  Oct.  14,  1849.  Tended  Clark  St.  church  in  the 
morning  and  heard  Bro.  Harvey  preach  a  very  good  sermon 
and  in  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  Trinity  Church 
(Episcopalian)  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  Baptism  6?c. 
Their  ceremonies  are  quite  imposing  and  many  of  them 
appear  to  hold  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  so  much  ceremony,  but  wherever  I  can 
see  the  image  of  my  Master  there  I  recognize  a  friend,  a 
brother  or  sister  whatever  may  be  the  sect  or  denomination 
to  which  they  belong. 

Monday,  Oct.  IS,  1840.  This  has  been  the  longest  day 
that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  not  to  be  tied  in  a  beau  knot, 
though,  at  all,  at  all.  I  haven't  come  across  a  thing  yet  to 
please  me  very  much — but  I  am  getting  very  independent 
this  morning,  so  much  so  that  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  anything. 
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Let  the  world  go  and  wag  as  it  will  though  there  may  be 
sundry  things  come  over  me  to  ruffle  the  fine  features  of 
the  spirit  and  kick  up  a  dust  with  our  good  nature  if  they 
could,  let  them  go — what's  the  use  in  fretting?  All's 
well  that  ends  well  said  a  sensible  old  codger  once — and 
he  is  right,  for  what  matters  it  that  the  world  rolls  around 
every-which-way  and  buries  our  noses  flat  against  a  heap 
of  ills?  A  power  of  bad  luck  and  a  heap  of  hard  times 
(speaking  in  Hoosier  phrase)  while  we  are  poking  our  way 
through  its  swamps  and  quagmires — it  amounts  to  nothing 
if  we  only  come  out  well  and  makes  a  good  end  of  a  sorry 
commencement.  We  would  not  know  how  to  appreciate 
happiness  if  we  did  not  now  and  then  find  a  little  of  the 
sour  cider  of  sorrow  in  our  pilgrimage. 

Tuesday ,  Oct.  16,  1849.  The  first  thought  that  pre- 
sents  itself  as  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  this  morning  is  that 
to-day  makes  six  months  that  have  passed  away  since  I 
became  a  husband — gone  like  a  dream — time  how  fleeting 
— Aye  and  their  changes  who  can  note  them? 

Friday ,  Oct.  19,  1849.  This  morning  finds  me  rather 
out  of  tune.  #  Was  called  up  about  12  o'clock  to  get  the 
doctor  for  neighbour  Reynolds  next  door  to  us,  who  was 
taken  with  the  cholera  quite  severely.  This  is  the  first 
case  that  I  have  seen  through  all  the  cholera  season.  Went 
around  after  medicine  until  three  o'clock  when  Dutch 
was  tired  enough  to  rest  a  while. 

Mr.  Hamlin's  sister  (Mrs.  Greene)  arrived  this  morning 
from  Ohio. 

Stops  again  at  Mrs.  Davis — In  the  evening  we  all  went 
to  see  the  grand  panorama  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  it  was  a  sight 
worth  looking  at.  Scenery  was  all  painted  as  large  as  life 
nearly  and  brought  so  near  that  it  really  seemed  as  though 
we  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  taking  an  actual 
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view  of  its  waters  and  scenery.  The  house  was  full  and 
all  seemed  delighted  with  the  imitation. 

Sunday ,  Oct.  21,  1849 .  Went  to  the  Catholic  church 
this  morning  but  found  it  so  crowded  that  there  was  no 
chance  to  get  within  hearing  of  the  preacher.  Real  Dutch 
and  Irish  crowd. 

Went  to  Class  meeting  at  2  o’clock  and  enjoyed  a  few 
moments  very  profitably  with  those  who  love  God  and  his 
church.  Bro.  Clark  was  our  leader.  I  love  to  meet  with 
the  disciples  of  Christ  and  hear  them  tell  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  his  dealings  with  them. 
It  seems  to  inspire  me  with  new  courage  and  fresh  zeal  in 
his  cause. 

Monday,  Oct.  22,  1849.  This  evening  Mother  Taylor, 
Eunice  and  Diancy  made  their  appearance  from  home. 
Six  months  ago  we  left  them  with  moistened  eyes,  alone  to 
try  our  fortunes  in  this  wide  world.  Yes  and  we  were 
right  glad  to  see  them  surely. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  30,  1849.  Quite  cool  to-day  and  calm 
withal,  quite  a  Sunday  like  appearance  pervades  the  town. 
Rec’d  a/ letter  from  father — no  particular  news — all  well — 
Father  advises  me  to  come  to  Daysville  and  commence 
business  when  I  make  a  start  for  myself.  Called  on  the 
doctor’s  folks  this  evening  who  have  moved  within  a  few 
doors  of  our  place  to-day  and  found  them  all  in  a  mess  of 
course.  This  is  what  I  expected  when  they  left  to  see 
them  all  back  again  before  the  year  was  up — but  with 
scarcely  as  many  dimes  in  their  pockets  as  when  they 
went  away. 

Captain  Swift  and  his  company  came  out  to-day  in  full 
uniform,  making  their  usual  show  on  such  occasions — 
Quite  a  military  spirit  we  have  in  Chicago.  One  Horse 
Co.  and  two  companies  of  troops.  Two  German  and  one 
Irish  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  there  is  more  interest 
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displayed  by  foreigners  in  this  way  on  the  4th.  of  July 
than  by  our  own  countrymen. 

The  enthusiasm  of  revolutionary  times  has  all  passed 
away.  The  memory  of  that  eventful  epoch  of  our  National 
independence  seems  to  live  bitter  in  the  hearts  of  those, 
who  have  fled  to  us  for  refuge  from  arbitrary  governments 
to  our  native  citizens — Our  immortal  Washington  shows 
above  all  other  heroes  among  our  neighbouring  kingdoms 
jealous  as  they  may  be  of  the  heroism  of  their  own  blood. 
Men  have  scarcely  ever  had  so  just  a  cause  in  which  to 
peril  their  property,  their  lives  and  their  sacred  honor  and 
certainly  none  have  ever  been  so  signally  successful  against 
such  fearful  odds.  Who  can  look  back  upon  the  conduct 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence  without  reverencing  them  as  the  noblest  of 
men?  How  few  there  are  seemingly  at  this  day  who  would 
make  such  sacrifices  and  endure  such  hardships. 

Thursday ,  ?{ov.  1,  1849.  This  world  and  all  that  claims 
a  thought  from  such  brings  and  consequently  its  frowns 
affect  them  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
received  by  those  who  look  beyond  its  glittering  toys  to 
an  inheritance  that  none  of  times  changes  can  touch.  They 
when  their  goods  are  gone  from  them  take  no  other  thought 
than  that  all  is  gone  while  the  true  Christian  considers  that 
he  has  a  treasure  left  which  is  worth  thousands  of  worlds 

for  it  is  durable  as  the  Rock  of  Ages.  We  shall  have  an 
example  of  such  in  a  few  days  in  the  persons  of  some  300 
(three  hundred)  Portuguese  exiles  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  Island  of  Madeira;  their  property  all 
confiscated  because  they  would  not  renounce  the  Christian 
religion  and  return  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Some  of  them 
were  immensely  rich  and  now  they  come  to  us  penniless 
and  yet  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  that  better  treasure 
which  not  the  hate  nor  malice  of  men  nor  devils  can  take 
from  them. 
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Sunday ,  ?{ov.  4,  1849.  At  half  past  ten  o’clock  went 
to  Clark  St.  and  heard  the  history  of  the  persecution  and 
banishment  of  the  Portuguese  Exiles,  from  an  old  white 
headed  man  who  is  conducting  them  to  their  homes  in  our 
own  beautiful  state.  Some  30  or  40  of  them  were  there  who 
sang  a  hymn  in  their  own  language.  They  looked  indeed  as 
though  they  were  exiled.  One  woman  among  them  was 
compelled  to  lay  in  prison  over  three  years  with  nothing 
but  the  bare,  rocky  floor  of  her  cell  to  rest  upon,  and  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  for  some  cause  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  banishment  from  the  Island  forever.  After 
the  old  man  had  finished  his  story  a  collection  was  taken 
up  and  some  $200. (X)  was  raised  for  them  in  a  very  short 
time  without  any  extra  urging  for  all  were  interested  in 
their  cases  and  their  hearts  and  purses  were  opened  at  the 
same  time.  It  seems  strange  to  us  here  in  a  Christian  land 
that  there  should  be  any  place  on  the  fair  face  of  the  earth 
where  men  and  women  could  not  serve  God  without  suffer¬ 
ing  persecution  but  so  it  is — The  same  spirit  still  reigns 
that  did  in  the  time  of  the  holy  martyrs  and  whenever 
wicked  men  have  the  power  they  still  use  it. 

In  the  evening  Abby  6P  Diancy  went  up  to  Mr.  Mix’s 
to  watch  with  Mr.  Mix  who  is  very  sick  and  not  expected 
to  live. 

Tuesday ,  F[ov.  6,  1849.  Looks  rather  gloomy  this 
morning  after  the  heavy  rain  of  last  night  and  is  still 
raining  though  not  enough  to  cool  off  the  excitement  of 
Election  which  goes  off  to-day.  (Charlie  is  one  of  the 
candidates  for  County  Cl er\) 

Worked  hard  all  day  at  the  polls  till  six  o’clock  and  withal 
I  am  pretty  tired  and  I  think  I  will  adjourn  this  meeting 
and  perambulate  towards  home. 

Wednesday ,  F(ov.  7,  1849.  Still  raining — decidedly  nice 
weather  "over  the  left.”  Kept  the  books  and  made  the 
bills  of  an  auction  sale  this  forenoon  for  Nickerson.  Quite 
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an  interesting  lot  of  customers  most  all  Jews,  who  are  hard 
cases  without  any  doubt  in  the  way  of  trade.  Oh,  these 
are  great  times.  Election  returns  seems  to  make  all  the  talk 
and  excitement  to-day.  Candidates  are  excited  so  that 
they  can  hardly  tell  what  they  are  about. 

Charlie  is  the  only  one  who  appears  to  keep  cool  and 
probably  he  has  to  work  hard  to  stay  in  such  a  mood. 

Some  few  farmers  have  made  their  appearance  to-day 
despite  the  wind  and  rain  which  has  made  everything 
move  so  slow  for  a  fortnight. 

Wheat  is  down  to  fifty  cents  which  makes  them  look 
like  the  large  end  of  hard  times  in  a  bad  fix. 

Thursday ,  ?{ov.  8,  1849 .  Business  moves  at  a  very  slow 
pace  on  account  of  bad  roads  and  consequently  we  are 
quite  left  to  our  own  reflections. 

Friday,  74pv.  9,  1849.  Business  to-day  has  been  very 
lively  and  dusty  too  withal.  We  have  been  cleaning  out 
the  old  store  and  brushing  down  the  goods  and  the  shelves, 
making  things  look  quite  like  new  again.  But  such  a  mess 
of  traps  I  never  did  see,  it  is  enough  to  make  any  one  sick 
and  tired  of  the  Rag  Trade  at  least.  Oh  it  is  delightful  to 
look  over  the  remains  of  an  old  stock  of  goods  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  five  years  and  try  to  make  them  appear 
saleable. 

Monday,  ?{ov.  12,  1849.  Abby  has  been  turning  and 
overturning  things  about  our  domicile  to-day  and  making 
them  shine  to  suit  taste  and  enhance  comfort. 

Thursday,  J^o v.  22,  1849.  The  weather  still  continues 
warm  and  pleasant  which  is  really  a  strange  thing  in  this 
corner  of  terra  firma.  Business  also  continues  in  the  same 
strain,  dull,  duller,  dullest  and  a  little  more  so.  Ed  and 
Mr.  Day  are  both  badly  off,  sick  with  the  jaundice — yellow 
as  though  they  had  been  dreaming  of  California  for  the 
last  six  months  and  can  not  get  over  it. 
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Wheat  is  down  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel  and  the  farmers 
feel  about  as  pleasant  about  it  as  though  they  had  seen 
nothing  but  moonshine  and  starlight  for  an  age. 

Sunday ,  R[ov.  25 ,  1S49.  Abby  is  quite  sick  to-day 
which  makes  me  feel  a  little  sober,  however  it  is  the  common 
lot  of  all — we  must  expect  the  ills  as  well  as  the  sweets 
of  life. 

Monday ,  Rov.  26,  1849.  Our  family  has  had  one  addi¬ 
tion  of  late,  Steve  Bemis  has  come  to  board  with  us  for 
a  while. 

Thursday,  R[pv.  29,  1849.  This  is  Thanksgiving  Day, 
the  stores  are  nearly  all  closed  and  the  bonny  lads  and 
lasses  are  no  doubt  enjoying  a  day  of  leisure  as  best  they 
may.  Abby  served  us  with  a  roast  turkey  done  up  to  a 
charm — Henry  and  his  wife  and  Uncle  Edward  were  with 
us  to  help  discuss  its  merits  and  withal  we  had  an  excellent 
time  of  it.  In  the  evening  Abby  6?  Dutch  went  to  see 
Aunty  Roe  and  found  her  all  alone  with  the  Zomyous 
and  bye  the  bye  about  as  we  always  find  them — good 
natured  6?c.fe?c.  It  seemed  a  good  deal  like  old  times 
having  been  so  used  to  going  there  to  spend  a  leisure 
evening  when  they  were  here  before.  But  now  I  have  a 
home  of  my  own  where  to  spend  my  leisure  moments  more 
sweet  and  endearing  to  me  than  any  other  place.  How 
changed — I  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  such  is  the 
case  the  time  seems  so  short  since  those  days. 

Monday,  Dec.  10,  1849.  This  morning  I  have  changed 
my  quarters  and  taken  up  a  berth  at  Wadsworth  6f  Phelps 
for  two  years  at  quite  an  advance  from  my  old  price.  It 
is  the  best  berth  in  town  for  a  book-keeper  to  get  acquainted 
with  business.  After  dinner  Abby  was  taken  very  ill — 
and  we  were  very  much  alarmed  for  a  while,  but  as  a  kind 
providence  would  have  it  she  is  safe.  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  be  thankful  enough.  Nothing  pains  me  more  than  to 
see  those  suffer  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me. 
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Sunday,  Dec.  16,  1849.  Here  I  am  at  home — My  dear 
Abby  is  sitting  up  in  the  rocking  chair,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  I  did  not  expect  to  see  on  Monday  last  when  she 
was  first  taken  sick  but  so  it  is  aye  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
her  so  well.  Last  Sabbath  we  went  to  church  together 
little  dreaming  what  one  short  week  would  unfold  °to  us. 
To-day  we  are  at  home  rejoicing  that  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  mercirul  God  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Sunday,  Dec.  23,  1849.  Abby  is  quite  ill — Yesterday 
she  was  taken  with  a  chill  and  then  a  fever  came  on  very 
much  like  the  ague  and  to-day  the  same  symptoms  have 
occurred.  Called  in  the  doctor  who  says  that  she  will 
probably  be  well  in  a  short  time,  she  has  taken  a  cold.  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  worse.  We  are  all  calculating  to  go  to 
St.  Charles  to-morrow  on  the  R.R.  and  from  there  Abby 
6^  I  were  calculating  to  go  to  Rock  River  and  visit  our 
friends  in  that  section.  It  is  now  nine  months  since  we 
left  that  part  of  the  world  and  all  of  our  friends,  alone  to 
seek  our  fortunes  in  this  city— Aye  and  we  shall  be  glad 

again  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  give  them  a  friendly 
greeting. 

The  soul  is  full  of  pleasing  emotions  when  a  thought  of 
home  and  its  loved  associations  steals  in  upon  us. 

Aunty  Roe  called  in  to  see  Abby  this  afternoon  for  the 
first  time  since  she  came  to  town.  Right  glad  to  see  her. 

Sunday,  Jan.  6,  1850.  This  morning  wrote  a  letter  to 
Abby,  who  is  at  St.  Charles  visiting  her  friends.  We  had 
a  good  time  with  our  friends  on  Rock  River  whom  we 
found  all  well  except  Sister  Orens  who  was  quite  ill. 
Went  to  Mt.  Morris  to  quarterly  meeting  last  Sabbath 
and  heard  Bro.  Orens  preach  once  more  which  does  me 

good.  He  is  my  favorite  preacher.  A  Methodist  of  the 
fine  stamp. 

Father  and  mother  were  right  glad  to  see  us.  Though 
we  introduced  ourselves  as  travellers  that  wished  to  put 
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up  for  the  night,  we  were  warmly  welcomed,  but  when 
they  found  out  who  the  travellers  were  father  said  he  had 
a  good  mind  to  whip  us  for  the  deception. 

Everything  around  the  house  appeared  quite  natural,  but 
it  seemed  strange  to  go  home  and  find  nobody  there  but 
father  and  mother  and  Sis.  of  our  family,  all  the  rest  gone. 
New  Year's  day  we  had  a  load  from  Mt.  Morris  at  father's 
and  withal  we  had  a  real  nice  time  till  about  nine  o’clock 
when  they  bade  us  adieu  and  left  for  the  old  Sandstone 
again.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  away  from  home 
since  we  were  married  and  left  home  to  go  home. 

W e  not  only  have  our  feasts  while  battling  through  this 
unfriendly  world  but  we  have  an  enduring  hope  that  when 
that  house  of  clay  shall  be  dissolved  we  have  a  building  of 
God,  a  House  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 
No  Bless  God  our  hopes  are  not  of  an  earthly  origin,  their 
birth  is  in  the  skies.  Vanity  is  written  for  all  earthly  aims 
and  pursuits.  Who  toils  for  nothing  else  has  more  than 
thrown  away  his  labor.  "Yet  man — fool  man  here  buried 
all  his  thoughts,  enters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh." 

How  strange,  and  yet  how  true.  "Human  nature  how 
frail  thou  art." 

Wednesday ,  Jan.  9,  1850.  These  are  lonesome  times  for 
me,  were  it  not  that  I  was  busily  engaged  all  day  it  would 
be  hard  to  stay  in  these  parts  as  long  as  my  dear  companion 
is  away.  We  cannot  dispense  with  the  society  of  those 
we  dearly  love  and  feel  contented  and  at  home.  Aunty 
Roe  thinks  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  will  be  going  West 
if  some  one  does  not  come  East,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  she  is  pretty  near  right. 

Read  a  speech  to-day  of  S.  Lisle  Smith's  which  was  a 
capital  thing,  delivered  before  the  Excelsior  Society  "Sons 
of  Pennsylvania."  What  a  pity  that  such  talent  should 
be  thrown  away. 
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How  many  bright  intellects  are  clouded  by  that  base 
destroyer  intemperance.  Aye — and  how  many  are  lured 
to  everlasting  ruin  by  its  enchanting  wiles.  Well— what 
if  it  is  all  Splosh;  sleighing  all  gone;  business  dull  as  the 
little  end  of  a  base  possibility  and  everybody  hard  up  and 
numerous  other  calamities  too  various  to  mention?  There 
is  no  use  in  “Frettin  our  Gizzards”  according  to  Dow  Jr/s 
philosophy,  not  in  the  least,  it  will  only  make  the  matter 
worse.  This  is  a  world  of  trouble  and  care,  of  vast  waste 
which  requires  patience  and  perseverance  to  unravel.  And 
whoever  wishes  to  unroll  a  long  yarn  from  the  ball  of  life 
without  getting  it  all  in  snarls  must  take  things  cool  and 
not  get  excited  over  small  or  large  calamities.  But  we  may 
do  the  best  we  can  and  there  will  some  tanglement  cover 
over  the  fine  features  of  our  spirit  and  ruffle  them  all  up 
like  porcupine  quills.  Such  is  human  life. 

Sunday ,  Feb.  17 ,  1850.  For  about  one  week  I  have 
been  afflicted  with  a  swelling  on  my  face  which  at  first 
appeared  very  like  the  mumps,  but  fortunately  that  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  case — only  been  confined  to  the  house 
one  day.  Last  evening  went  to  church  at  Clark  St.  A 
general  Class  meeting  and  prayer  meeting,  but  to-day  I 
am  at  home  doctoring  my  face — a  Sabbath  at  home — aye  a 
Sabbath  at  home — a  home  of  my  own  where  are  found  the 
purest  and  the  most  heavenly  enjoyments  of  any  other  spot 
in  the  wide  world.  Not  alone  in  the  world  but  with  a 
second  self  with  whom  to  share  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  prosperity  or  adversity,  sickness 
or  health  and  this  disarms  life  of  all  its  terrors  and  opens 
its  rough  paths  with  the  bright  flowers  of  peace  and 
happiness.  Heaven  is  the  source  of  such  enjoyment,  for 
where  else  can  we  look  for  the  origin  of  what  makes  life  a 
paradise?  Domestic  happiness  is  indeed  the  richest  boon 
that  heaven  ever  bestowed  upon  mortal  man — without  it 
he  is  miserable — with  it  he  is  as  it  were  lifted  to  the  land 
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of  Angels  in  feelings  at  least  if  not  in  fact.  Religion  is  what 
brightens  and  refines  the  pleasures  of  a  domestic  life.  How 
many  are  the  opportunities  for  testing  its  virtues  in  that 
state  and  how  preeminently  do  they  shine,  giving  the 
character  that  is  possessed  of  it  a  new  and  celestial  bright' 
ness.  None  of  the  trials  of  life  are  so  afflicting  as  to  hide 
their  influence.  Nay — the  more  powerful  the  trials,  the 
less  bitter  will  they  show  and  the  more  they  will  display 
their  worth. 

I  ask  no  greater  happiness  than  the  approving  smile  of 
heaven,  next  to  which  is  that  of  a  beloved  wife  and  with 
which  man  is  doubly  armed  against  all  the  assaults  of  time 
be  they  ever  so  tumultuous  or  heartrending. 

None  are  so  sure  of  success  in  life  as  those  who  are  thus 
blessed -for  no  misfortune  will  discourage  them  from  the 
employment  of  all  their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  active  life. 
What  like  the  love  of  a  good  woman  will  encourage  the 
mind  to  action  in  the  hours  of  adversity?  Man  has  some' 
thing  to  work  for  then  and  he  cannot  refuse,  hope  will 
build  castles  to  the  very  skies  and  there  place  the  dear 
object  of  its  aspirations.  Such  is  the  inscrutable  law  of 
nature,  the  institution  of  heaven  itself,  and  was  ordained 
when  God  looked  forth  upon  his  beautiful  earth  of  which 
man  was  made  lord  and  pronounced  altogether  good. 
And  so  it  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  till  this  beautiful 
earth  shall  return  to  chaos  from  whence  it  came.  This  is  a 
theme  that  raises  the  soul  to  the  skies,  gives  it  new  life, 
new  ardor  and  new  existence  (almost  this  as  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  over  that  is  enjoyed  here). 

Sunday ,  March  3 ,  1850.  Well  I  am  really  glad  that  it  is 
Sunday  again.  I  have  been  so  busy  the  past  week  that 
there  was  scarcely  time  allowed  me  to  eat.  Been  balancing 
books  and  taking  account  of  stock.  And  withal  Abby  and 
Simeon  have  been  taken  with  the  mumps  which  has  tended 
to  make  matters  still  more  interesting.  Abby  has  been 
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quite  sick  with  them  and  Sim  looks  as  sober  as  though  he 
had  lost  all  his  friends  and  never  expected  to  have  any 
more.  Well  it  is  no  laughing  matter  really  for  I  myself 
had  a  practical  demonstration  of  that  fact  though  not 
quite  so  severe  a  one  as  they  are  having. 

Five  years  have  passed  away  since  I  came  to  this  city, 
to  live.  Seemingly  it  is  but  a  short  time  on  taking  a  momen¬ 
tary  glance  back  to  the  morning  when  I  bade  father  and 
mother  adieu  and  sought  a  home  away  from  their  kind  roof. 


An  old  time  dry  goods  emporium 


But  as  I  begin  to  note  the  various  scenes  and  circumstances 
that  have  transpired  around  me  in  the  small  circle  where 
I  have  been  called  to  move,  one  after  another,  the  time 
seems  longer  and  longer,  but  still  how  short. 

Saturday ,  March  9,  1850.  Charlie  is  quite  sick  with 
the  mumps.  Been  so  for  4  or  5  days.  Abby  and  Sim 
have  been  company  for  him  until  to-day — they  are  now 
quite  well  and  able  to  attend  to  business  as  usual.  It  has 
been  really  interesting  times  here  this  week.  Three  of  them 
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moping  round  with  swelled  heads  and  disconsolate  looking 
countenances  as  though  friends  had  all  forsaken  them  and 
retired  to  private  life.  None  can  appreciate  the  mumps 
properly  until  they  have  once  had  them  and  then  they  can 
know  how  consoling  it  is.  The  weather  has  been  very 
changeable  so  far  this  month.  One  real  snow  storm  in 
earnest,  a  rain,  a  freeze  and  a  thaw  and  now  it  is  quite 
pleasant  again.  Business  is  very  dull.  I  have  scarcely  half 
my  time  occupied  at  the  store  in  tending  to  the  books — 
consequently  have  plenty  of  time  to  contemplate  on  the 
probabilities  of  the  future  which  appears  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Tuesday ,  March  12 ,  1850.  To-day  I  am  again  confined 
to  the  house  on  account  of  Charlie's  illness  which  is  still 
rather  serious  though  he  is  getting  better  I  think.  Was  up 
with  him  some  during  the  night.  A  fitting  place  for 
honest  and  profitable  musing  to  the  soul  is  the  chamber  of 
the  sick.  Then  we  see  the  inestimable  value  of  health  and 
also  the  comparative  nothingness  of  all  worldly  consider¬ 
ations  in  view  of  that  state  to  which  we  are  all  tending. 

Read  some  in  “Tupps  Proverbial  Philosophy"  where 
there  are  many  bright  gems  of  thought  which  charm  the 
lover  of  religion.  His  was  a  pure  spirit  surely  or  it  never 
could  have  indited  such  heavenly  thoughts  so  full  of 
moral  teachings. 

Sunday ,  March  17,  1850.  Among  the  books  I  read  was 
one  upon  the  character  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  The  noble  Statesman  and  the  humble 
Christian.  Oh,  what  an  example  for  imitation;  who  can 
look  upon  his  life  and  character  without  feeling  a  nobler 
ambition,  a  more  exalted  tone  of  feeling! 

“None  knows  him  but  to  love 

None  named  him  but  to  praise" 

Another  beautiful  piece  written  by  Tupper  Sausber  was 
entitled,  “Passing  Away."  How  many  are  the  afflictions. 
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Not  a  thing  upon  this  green  earth  that  claims  not  this 
forever  its  title  page.  All — all  are  truly  passing  away. 
The  days  of  our  childhood,  where  are  they;  those  bright 
and  joyous  days,  so  full  of  innocent  sport,  so  full  of  fairy 
hopes  and  blessed  dreams,  when  we  wished  so  ardently  for 
the  Spring  days  of  manhood — aye — where  are  they? 
Gone — gone — never  more  to  return.  Those  Halcyon  days 
have  passed  away;  yet  how  fond  the  memory  of  them.  \Ve 
look  over  them  with  our  mind's  eye  with  untold  pleasure 
and  count  the  rapturous  scenes  that  made  up  our  youth's 
young  dreams  with  a  most  thrilling  interest. 

Sunday ,  March  24 ,  1850.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  heard  an  able  sermon 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  from  the  text,  “Choose  ye  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve.  If  God  be  God,  serve  him,  if 
Baal  serve  him." 

Thursday ,  March  28,  1850.  Three  of  our  citizens  since 
last  Sabbath  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land.  Mr.  D.  H.  Glea¬ 
son  was  one  of  the  number.  A  young  man  who  had  only 
been  married  but  a  few  weeks;  the  bridegroom  of  yesterday 
and  the  cqrpse  of  to-day.  O,  how  uncertain  is  human  life 
and  hope;  his  alas  were  all  of  this  world,  fondly  clinging  to 
the  pleasures  and  ostentation  of  worldly  show,  which  are 
entirely  vain  and  of  no  value  in  the  mind  of  one  just  about 
to  exchange  this  transitory  scene  for  one  that  is  unchange¬ 
able  and  eternal.  His  funeral  was  very  imposing,  some 
70  to  80  carriages.  The  Montgomery  Guards  and  Eugene 
Co.  No.  4  were  in  attendance  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  his 
remains.  But  how  soon  will  he  be  forgotten  by  them  and 
the  moral  influence  which  such  an  event  should  create 
among  his  comrades  cease  to  be  realized. 

Saturday ,  March  30,  1850.  To-day  we  have  been  quite 
busily  engaged  receiving  and  marking  new  goods  which 
makes  things  look  like  business  again. 
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Well  I  am  heartily  glad  that  it  is  Saturday  .night.  Soon 
another  day  of  Sacred  rest  wilbdawn  upon  us — but  stop! 
How  has  the  week  been  spent;  how  much  better  am  I  than 
when  I  entered  upon  its  duties  and  what  part  of  those 
vanishing  hours  borne  to  Him  who  has  dispensed  unto  us 
time  with  all  its  blessings?  Ah.  These  are  fearful  questions 
and  I  can  say  in  view  of  them  that  I  am  glad  another  week 
of  my  life  is  gone  and  brought  me  so  much  nearer  the  great 
end  of  all  things  on  earth  with  me.  Our  time  is  not  our 
own.  It  has  been  bought  with  the  price  of  blood  and  each 
moment  squandered  is  posted  to  our  account  and  will 
appear  against  us  on  the  great  day  of  God's  reckonings. 

Sabbath ,  March  31,  1850.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  and  were  highly  interested 
in  the  sermon  from  the  text,  ‘"To  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  The  analogy  between  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  Jewish  Ceremonies  as  having  reference  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  the  theme  of  the 
discourse.  (Among  other  things  he  denounced  American 
Slavery  and  prayed  earnestly  that  the  nation  should  have 
no  peace  till  the  curse  was  abated,  till  every  captive  bonds' 
man  was  his  own  freeman.) 

Monday ,  April  1,  1850.  One  year  ago  to-day  saw  me 
wending  my  way  out  of  the  confinements  of  the  city  to  the 
broad  and  free  expanse  of  ample  prairies  decked  with 
groves  and  streams  where  nature  and  not  art  claim  our 
homage.  And  what  was  the  object  of  that  ramble  to  the 
home  of  my  youth7  To  link  my  destiny  with  that  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  to  take  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  a 
husband.  And  can  it  be;  has  one  year  passed  away  since 
that  time?  Aye  verily.  Many  thoughts  crowd  themselves 
upon  my  mind  while  reflecting  upon  the  past  year.  Gone — 
gone  forever  with  all  its  blessings  and  all  its  privileges; 
aye  all  its  varied  scenes  are  gone  never — never  to  return. 
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Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man;  we  must  seiz;e  the  precious 
moments  while  they  are  ours  and  improve  them. 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1850.  We  had  a  gentle  shower 
last  night  by  way  of  variety,  which  has  made  the  streets 
quite  muddy  to-day.  Only  a  prelude  I  suppose  to  what  we 
may  expect  before  many  weeks,  at  least  such  is  the  history 
of  Chicago  since  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  Mud  up 
to  the  “Heels"  in  the  Spring  always.  Been  as  busy  as  bees 
all  day  selling  goods  which  is  really  encouraging  these  dull 
times  after  having  been  so  quiet  for  some  months,  that  we 
could  not  contrive  means  to  pass  off  the  time  comfortably. 

The  river  is  alive  with  vessels  and  canal  boats  also, 
which  really  puts  a  business  like  aspect  upon  the  city. 
Several  cargoes  of  new  lumber  have  arrived  here  from 
Michigan. - 

Tuesday ,  April  16,  1850.  This  is  really  a  lovely  morn- 
ing,  aye  and  it  is  the  anniversary  of  a  wedding  day.  The 
day  that  linked  my  destiny  with  the  woman  of  my  choice. 
(Yes  my  choice  almost  from  childhood)  through  all  time. 
One  year  has  rolled  into  eternity.  Gone — gone  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  leaving  naught  but  the  inscription 
on  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  now  another  year  has  com¬ 
menced  in  the  ceaseless  revolutions  of  old  times. 

Sabbath ,  April  21,  1850.  What  an  imparable  loss,  the 
loss  of  precious  time,  so  much  the  more  so  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  never  be  redeemed  like  our  lost  fortunes  which  a 
few  years  of  perseverance  and  toil  will  build  up  again  A 
moment  lost  is  lost  forever;  for  each  has  its  weight  of  duties 
hanging  upon  us  and  requires  our  whole  souls  to  fulfil  its 
destiny. 

At  naif  past  ten  o  Clock  heard  a  very  excellent  sermon 
from  our  Elder,  after  which  we  repaired  to  the  Class  room 
and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  sweet  communion  with  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  in  those  delightful  exercises.  A  few  strangers 
were  among  our  numbers,  but  they  were  not  strangers  to 
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our  common  Father  who  in  all  ages  and  in  all-  places  is  ever 
the  same  faithful  friend  to  those  who  repose  their  trust  in 
Him  and  makes  his  Children  recognize  each  other  by  his 
ever  blessed  spirit  stamped  upon  their  lives  and  connec- 
tions.  Oh,  I  love  the  Class  room;  it  is  there  where  my 
heart  first  felt  the  love  of  God  and  since  that  time  how 
many  are  the  happy  seasons  that  I  have  enjoyed  with  my 
classmates  in  numbering  one  to  each  other  the  joys  and 
hopes  we  had  known  in  his  holy  service.  Oh  may  the  love 
of  God  ever  inspire  me  with  that  resolution  which  will 
make  me  an  exemplary  follower  of  my  Lord  and  Master. 
How  much  do  I  owe  Him  for  his  long  suffering  and  for¬ 
bearance  towards  me  in  all  the  scenes  of  my  past  life.  My 
future  is  before  me  and  Oh  may  its  progress  ever  find  me 
grieving  his  holy  spirit  but  be  filled  with  acceptable  service 
to  Him.  This  afternoon  the  Sacrament  of  The  Lord’s 
Supper  and  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  are  to  be  administered 
at  our  Church.  The  commemoration  of  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  our  ever  Blessed  Saviour.  What  a  solemn 
scene  is  here  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian.  A 
God  suffering  the  agonies  of  death  for  him  for  his  sins — 
the  only  propitiation  that  could  reconcile  him  with  his 
God.  A  free  will  offering  for  a  poor  fallen  mortal.  O, 
what  boundless  love,  deep  as  the  ocean,  bright  as  the  sun, 
stronger  than  death  and  durable  as  eternity;  none  but  a 
being  of  infinite  goodness  and  power  was  capable  of  making 
such  an  atonement.  I  never  approach  this  table  without 
feeling  my  utter  unworthiness  to  receive  the  tokens  of  his 
dying  love,  and  that  my  life  shall  be  more  conformed  to 
his  likeness  and  yet  how  often  have  I  forgotten  my  vows 
amid  the  din  and  strife  of  worldly  cares. 

Sabbath  morning ,  April  28 ,  1850.  Ten  o’clock.  It  has 
commenced  raining  with  a  good  prospect  of  its  continuing 
to  do  so  all  day.  Last  evening  Sister  Hannah  Taylor 
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arrived  from  St.  Charles  to  make  us  a  short  visit.  Folks 
all  well — nothing  new  of  any  moment. 

Another  week  has  mingled  with  the  past;  aye  another 
week  has  fled  and  with  its  flight  what  improvement  has  it 
made  with  me  or  what  new  lessons  has  it  taught  me  of 
man  and  his  destiny?  One  little  incident  I  remember  which 
may  well  fasten  itself  upon  my  memory.  A  debtor  was 
pressed  for  a  few  paltry  dollars  by  his  impatient  creditor 
but  without  success.  Again  he  calls.  The  man  is  sick 
on  a  bed  of  languishing  and  thus  he  leaves  him.  The  next 
day  finds  the  creditor  at  his  door  impatient  for  a  demand 
long  due,  but  how  does  he  find  him?  Ah — One  had  called 
before  him,  who  varies  not  his  calls;  he  had  paid  his  last 
debt.  No  more  would  his  ears  be  saluted  with  the  un* 
satisfied  demands  of  hungry  creditors.  O,  what  a  world — 
every  day  learns  me  a  new  lesson  of  ungrateful  man,  a  new 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  hopes — Gold — Gold 
is  man’s  chief  object,  his  chief  end.  Men  will  follow  each 
other  to  the  very  graves  mouth  with,  “Pay  me  that  thou 
owest,”  thinking  nothing  of  their  own  final  end  and  what 
is  this  phantom  they  pursue. 

Sabbath  morning ,  May  5,  1850.  The  past  week  has 
been  one  of  considerable  stir  among  the  commercial  men  of 
our  city.  Men  are  all  greedy  for  gain,  whatever  other 
motives  may  actuate  them.  And  yet  they  are  never 
satisfied.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  courting  dame  nature.  I  heard  two 
merchants  conversing  on  this  subject  a  few  days  since  and 
one  of  them,  very  wealthy,  who  had  once  retired  from 
business  having  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  rich  enough, 
but  said  he,  “I  was  not  satisfied  two  weeks  and  again  I 
entered  the  arena  as  eager  in  the  chase,  if  not  more  so  than 
before  and  long  years  finds  me  still  less  and  less  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  acquired.”  The  cry  is — more — more 
from  morn  till  eve;  from  youth  to  heavy  age  and  then  man 
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drops  into  the  grave  still  hugging  his  precious  store  of 
wealth. 

But  this  is  the  Sabbath,  and  why  indulge  in  such  reflec¬ 
tions?  The  church  bell  is  our  token  that  all  are  not  wor¬ 
shippers  of  earth.  No  thanks  to  the  great  giver  of  all  wealth 
heaven  has  some  devotees  who  are  striving  to  lay  up  their 
treasures  there.  Such  will  never  be  disappointed;  their 
riches  will  never  flee  from  them  or  become  the  plunder  of 
thieves  like  the  earthly  treasures  of  a  number  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  during  the  past  week.  No  robbers  infest  the  par¬ 
adise  of  heaven  to  filch  our  treasures. 

Last  evening  went  to  church  to  Canal  St.  and  heard  a 
sermon  from  Elder  Risley  on  Christian  warfare  after  which 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  anyone  who  felt  the  need 
of  a  Saviour  to  come  forward  and  seek  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins.  Sister  Eunice  wTas  the  first  and  only  one  who 
went  forward.  Oh— how  glad  I  was  to  see  her  come  out 
and  choose  that  good  part  which  shall  never  be  taken  from 
her,  a  place  with  Martha  of  old  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Just 
at  the  age  when  the  most  young  women  seek  their  pleasures 
in  the  world,  considering  only  its  fashions  and  allurements. 
She  has  chosen  the  cross  of  Christ;  God  will  reward  her 
for  this  step;  the  most  important  one  of  her  life. 

Sabbath ,  May  12,  1850.  At  half  past  2  in  the  afternoon 
we  tended  the  general  Class  at  the  Clark  St.  church,  where 
we  witnessed  a  scene  that  was  truly  encouraging  to  the 
Christian.  It  was  old  Father  Barlow  speaking  to  his 
brethren  supported  by  Bros.  Harvey  and  Arnold  with 
just  strength  enough  to  talk.  A  few  days  since  none  of  us 
expected  ever  to  hear  his  voice  again  within  the  walls  of 
the  church.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  our  ways.  It 
seemed  like  one  speaking  to  us  from  the  grave.  Again  did 
he  exhort  us  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  work  of  our  Lord 
and  Master.  O  how  impressive  was  this  scene  to  the 
followers  of  Christ.  Over  50  years  has  he  been  a  servant 
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of  the  living  and  true  God  and  still  he  says  he  has  ever 
been  his  friend  and  never  so  more  than  now.'  After  the 
sermon  was  over  an  opportunity  was  given  for  any  to  join 
the  church.  Eunice  was  one  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
Children  of  God  and  Oh  may  she  ever  be  an  ornament  to 
the  Church  and  find  that  pearl  of  great  price  which  shall 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  Soul  with  that  precious  peace 
which  surpasses  all  knowledge.  This  I  consider  the  most 
important  step  of  all;  this  taking  upon  us  the  name  of 
Christians. 

Sunday,  May  9,  1850.  We  had  a  full  Class  and  Eunice 
was  one  of  the  number. 

Oh — how  glad  I  was  to  see  her  among  those  who  are 
striving  to  do  their  Master’s  will. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1850.  To-day  father  and  mother 
arrived  from  the  country  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  we  were 
right  glad  to  see  them  surely. 

Thursday,  June  13,  1850.  To-day  I  am  left  without  the 
companionship  of  my  dear  Abby,  who  left  this  morning 
with  Father  Taylor,  Mr.  Stiles  and  Emeline  for  St.  Charles. 
Really  this  seems  as  though  I  was  quite  forsaken.  Eunice 
stays  to  take  charge  of  us  and  keep  us  in  some  kind  of  go 
to  meeting  order. 

Had  a  letter  from  mother  yesterday  who  says  they  are 
about  selling  their  farm  to  some  Eastern  men. 

Saturday,  June  15,  1850.  It  begins  to  seem  quite  lone¬ 
some  having  Abby  gone.  It  appears  as  though  something 
was  wanting  in  our  little  domestic  circle  to  make  it  com¬ 
plete,  though  we  are  well  cared  for  by  Sister  Eunice  in  the 
cooking  department. 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1850.  Last  night  there  was  a  cry  of 
fire  which  disturbed  my  slumbers  quite  unceremoniously. 
It  proved  to  be  a  store  belonging  to  Mr.  Wadsworth’s 
father  on  South  Water  St.  and  occupied  by  G.  W.  Farring¬ 
ton.  The  goods  were  all  burned  and  the  owner  scarcely 
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escaped  with  his  life;  he  was  sleeping  on  the  3rd  story  and 
when  he  was  awakened  by  the  smoke  escape  from  below  was 
impossible  as  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  all  in  flames 
so  he  had  to  escape  through  the  roof  and  get  down  by 
ladders. 

This  evening  my  attention  has  been  turned  to  rural 
employments,  making  garden.  Set  out  some  tomato  plants 
and  from  them  I  expect  to  get  a  rich  treat  one  of  these  days. 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1850.  Received  a  letter  from  Abby 
to-day  by  Mr.  Clark  and  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear 
from  her  and  the  rest  of  the  folks;  really  I  feel  like  a  new 
man  again;  not  quite  a  widow. 

Monday,  July  1,  1850.  Just  one  year  ago  we  com¬ 
menced  our  career  in  housekeeping.  Just  a  little  space  of 
time  has  intervened  since  that  event,  and  yet  how  many, 
very  many  changing  scenes  have  crossed  our  pathway  to 
checker  the  landscape  of  our  existence. 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1850.  This  is  another  lovely  morn¬ 
ing  and  from  appearances  I  should  judge  it  would  dispense 
with  the  raining  part  of  the  exercises  to-day  and  pay 
particular  attention  to  smiling. 

This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  St.  Charles  on  the  rail 
road  to  see  the  dear  wife  and  the  dear  folks.  Can  hardly 
wait  that  long. 

Saturday,  July  6,  1850.  Two  days  almost  since  home 
has  seemed  like  a  home  again.  Yes — Abby  is  here  once 
more  to  make  the  slow  hours  move  on  rapidly  and  administer 
to  our  comfort  and  happiness.  Had  a  very  short,  but 
pleasant  visit  at  St.  Charles.  Spent  the  4th.  quite  agree¬ 
ably  withal. 

'  Sunday,  July  14,  1850.  To-day  we  had  Bishop  Hamlin 
to  preach  for  us  at  Clark  St.  Subject — the  office  of  our 
Saviour  as  an  advocate  for  the  sinner.  The  church  was 
crowded. 
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Thursday ,  July  18,  1850.  This  is  a  real  winter’s  day — 
cold  enough  for  overcoats.  Right  in  the  midst  of  summer 
too  when  we  should  have  our  warmest  weather.  This  is 
nothing  strange  for  our  part  of  the  world  here  in  Chicago. 
The  lake  breezes  effect  changes  here  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  from  warm  to  cold. 

The  cholera  has  appeared  among  us  to  some  extent. 
Some  2  to  3  cases  for  days  have  occurred  for  the  last  20  days. 

Sunday,  Sept.  1,  1850.  For  a  few  days  we  have  had  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  storms  that  I  ever  witnessed  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Equal  to  the  equinoctial  storm, 
only  about  ten  degrees  colder,  accompanied  with  high 
winds  which  have  done  great  damage  to  the  vessel  property 
on  the  lakes.  Four  or  five  vessels  have  gone  ashore  within 
sight  of  our  harbor,  some  of  them  laden  with  wheat  which 
will  prove  almost  a  total  loss.  The  steamer  Niagara  from 
Buffalo  was  in  the  storm  and  had  a  very  hard  time  also. 
The  little  steamer  Canada  which  carries  the  mail  between 
this  city  and  the  Michigan  RR  which  came  near  being 
wrecked. 

Sept.  8,  1850.  At  half  past  ten  o’clock  went  to 
Clark  St.'  Methodist  Church  and  heard  the  funeral  sermon 
of  Mrs.  Woodworth,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  our 
church,  who  died  on  the  6th. 

Monday,  Sept.  16,  1850.  There  is  no  business  doing, 
all  is  quiet  and  calm  as  the  Sabbath  as  far  as  that  is  con' 
cerned,  but  expectation  keeps  the  spirits  up. 

Father  was  then  a  bookkeeper  with  Wadsworth  and 
Phelps. 

Sabbath ,  Sept.  22,  1850.  At  half  past  ten  Clark  St. 
Meth.  Church  heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  Bro.  Keyes 
upon  the  importance  of  early  moral  training  having  reference 
to  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  their  early  lives  and  bless  heaven 
for  praying  parents. 
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Sabbath ,  Oct.  6,  1850.  Today  is  our  quarterly  meeting 
at  Clark  St.  The  Sabbath  always  has  peculiar  charms  for 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  none  can  duly  appreciate  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  our  redemption  and  it  is  not  for 
infinite  man  to  comprehend,  but  when  we  rise  from  our 
fallen  state  to  the  realms  of  Paradise  then  shall  we  be  able 
to  comprehend  with  all  the  saints. 

Sabbath ,  Oct.  20,  1850.  This  is  a  beautiful  morning 
though  a  little  cool  like  autumn  weather.  Dame  nature 
seldom  gets  into  so  surly  a  mood  but  what  her  regular 
habits  are  pursued  with  unerring  accuracy  the  same  always 
as  if  to  remind  man  of  the  benefits  of  and  the  necessity  of 
regularity  and  system  in  all  his  active  pursuits  in  life  or 
his  pursuit  of  spiritual  improvement  and  knowledge.  A 
regular  system  is  the  only  certain  key  to  success  in  any 
calling:  the  only  road  to  happiness  here  or  hereafter.  In 
morals  and  religion  it  is  as  truly  necessary  as  in  any  business 
transaction  of  life.  At  10:30  went  to  Clark  St.  Methodist 
Church  and  heard  a  very  good  sermon  from  Bro.  Keyes 
from  the  words  of  Our  Saviour  when  he  wept  over  Jerusa- 
lem  a  few  days  previous  to  his  crucifixion. 

Sabbath ,  Oct.  27,  1850.  The  past  week  has  been  one 
of  considerable  excitement  concerning  the  late  slave  law 
that  was  passed  by  the  congress.  Some  are  for  and  some 
against  it  and  several  exciting  meetings  have  been  held  to 
prove  it  right  and  wrong  but  seemingly  all  to  promote  no 
good  end  but  more  for  a  political  hobby  than  anything  else 
for  ambitious  and  corrupt  politicians  to  ride  into  notoriety. 

It  seems  to  me  a  most  unjust  law  from  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  so  easily  perverted  and  innocent,  unoffending  men 
made  the  victims  of  slavery  and  oppression.  A  white 
man  who  will  make  the  necessary  affidavit  can  take  any 
colored  man  or  woman  from  the  fireside  of  home  at  a 
moment's  warning  and  carry  them  away  into  bondage  and 
they  are  allowed  no  chance  for  redress,  no  trial  and  no 
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protection  though  he  or  she  may  have  been  free  as  the 
kidnapper  himself  and  be  a  worthy  citizen:  but  here  as  in 
other  instances  upon  record  the  cruel  hand  of  oppression 
has  overreached  itself  and  consequently  will  prove  powerless 
— justice  and  humanity  at  the  North  will  not  submit 
to  look  quietly  on  and  see  this  unrighteous  law  carried  into 
effect  upon  its  victims. 

Sister  Diancy  arrived  here  on  Thursday  last  to  make  us 
a  visit  and  we  were  right  glad  to  see  her.  A  deputation 
from  our  friends  is  most  cordially  received. 

At  10:30  went  to  Clark  St.  Methodist  church;  after  the 
sermon,  class  meeting  where  a  few  of  us  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  our  Saviour  for  a  short  hour  and  found  indeed  that  the 
service  of  our  God  was  not  a  vain  thing. 

In  the  afternoon  went  to  the  Baptist  church  and  heard 
another  sermon  on  Christian  obedience.  Noah  was  taken 
as  an  example  and  withal  it  was  quite  a  sensible  and 
practical  discourse. 

Went  to  call  on  a  sick  man  (TKG)  who  is  not  expected 
to  live.  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  as  far  as  money  and 
earthly  possessions  are  concerned,  but  in  that  which 
constitutes  true  riches  he  is  poor  indeed.  No  hope,  no 
bright  prospect  beyond  the  tomb — all  is  dark  and  gloomy — 
all  his  hoarded  wealth  cannot  buy  him  one  moment’s  grace 
with  his  maker;  it  may  purchase  mourners  to  attend  his 
bier  to  his  last  resting  place  and  erect  a  monument  over  his 
grave,  but  cannot  buy  eternal  life  nor  one  moment  of  true 
comfort.  What  a  meagre  thing  most  truly  is  worldly 
wealth. 

Wednesday  attended  the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate 
man  whom  I  visited  on  the  Sabbath.  The  service  was 
conducted  by  the  Universalist  clergyman,  his  friends  know-* 
ing  that  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  were  his  only  hope  of 
future  happiness. 
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Sabbath  morning ,  ?{ov.  3,  1850.  Abby  has  had  an 
extremely  unpleasant  time  with  her  teeth  the  past  week, 
caused  by  the  operations  of  a  dentist.  The  toothache  and 
a  face  swollen  so  as  to  close  the  eyes  is  a  very  enviable  state 
certainly.  A  little  bitter  will  occasionally  get  mingled 
with  the  cup  of  life  despite  our  solicitude  and  care  to  the 
contrary,  that  very  care  and  solicitude  often  proving  the 
cause  (as  in  this  case)  of  many  sorest  ills. 

Life  is  a  checkered  scene.  Who  can  note  its  many 
changes?  None  but  the  omniscient  eye  of  the  Deity,  he 
who  rules  over  all  things  with  an  irresistible  sway.  Fain 
would  unholy  men  wrest  the  sceptre  of  omnipotence  from 
his  hands  and  change  his  unalterable  plans  to  suit  their 
own  selfish  ends.  This  they  cannot  do.  He  rules  supreme 
and  does  all  things  well.  He  assures  us  that  he  does  not 
willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men — all  things  are  ordered 
for  our  best  good.  Could  we  but  see  the  end  to  which 
various  afflicting  providences  are  designed  to  lead  there 
would  we  be  constrained  to  adore  our  maker  for  these  as 
well  as  for  his  bounteous  favors  manifested  to  our  shorter 
sighted  vision. 

Ten  thirty  O’clock  found  me  at  Clark  St.  Church  where 
I  heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  Bro.  Keyes.  His  theme 
was  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  notwithstand" 
ing  the  combined  powers  of  darkness  have  been  arrayed 
against  it  from  its  first  existence  to  the  present  time. 
Other  kingdoms,  empires  and  thrones  have  arisen,  flour" 
ished,  crumbled  to  pieces  and  are  now  a  forgotten  dream. 
Nothing  but  the  pen  of  the  historian  has  snatched  them 
from  the  grave  of  oblivion;  but  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
Christ  bears  within  itself  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  It 
is  the  institution  of  God  himself  and  He  will  see  that  it  has 
faithful  subjects  and  loyal  representatives  while  time  shall 
last.  After  sermon  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  class  meeting 
with  a  few  Christian  friends  where  we  found  the  presence 
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of  our  Saviour  to  bless  us  and  comfort  us  in  our  feeble 
endeavours  to  serve  Him  and  sustain  our  Christian  integrity 

Sabbath  morning ,  Mov.  17,  1850.  The  past  week  has 
been  one  of  considerable  excitement  to  me.  I  have  been 
on  to  my  old  stamping  ground  at  home  and  at  the  seminary. 
1  he  parental  roof  seemed  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  father, 
m  j  sl,ster  an<^  brothers  all  again  surrounded  the  board 
and. offered  up  thanks  for  another  meeting  here  on  the  shores 

of  time.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  and  arrived  safe  home 
on  Thursday  the  14th. 

Sabbath  morning,  Jfov.  24,  1850.  The  past  week  has 
been  very  calm  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  very  little 
has  been  done  in  our  garden  city  of  the  West.  We  attended 
Clark  St.  Iviethodist  church  and  Class  meeting. 

Thursday ,  ?\[pv.  28 ,  1850.  This  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 
At  ten  thirty  attended  Clark  St.  Methodist  Church  and 
heard  a  most  excellent  discourse  from  Bro.  Palmer  from 
this  text:  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness. 
A  new  thought  was  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  remarks; 
it  was  this,  that  God  used  the  pestilence  as  a  means  of 
purging  the  family  of  man  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
Those  who  were  morally  and  physically  depraved  generally 
fell  victims  to  it  while  those  whose  constitutions  were  hale 
escaped,  they  having  inherent  power  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  the  foul  breath  of  disease.  He  held  that  the 
indications  of  the  times  wTere  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
nations,  was  right,  its  pulsations  were  true  to  humanity. 
Despotism  and  tyranny  are  no  more  permitted  to  have 
dominion  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  despot  is  looked 
upon  as  the  common  toe  of  all  men  and  is  so  held  up  when" 
ever  his  name  is  mentioned. 

Sabbath  morning ,  Dec.  1,  1850.  The  first  day  of  another 
winter  has  dawned  upon  us.  The  past  week  has  been  very 
quiet;  scarcely  any  business  has  been  doing  of  any  kind  to 
keep  sleepy  folks  awake.  Consequently  everything  has 
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maintained  almost  a  Sunday  calmness.  We  have  to  live 
on  what  has  past  and  the  hope  of  what  lies  in  the  future, 
which  last  is  always  the  most  promising  support  to  the 
mind.  Hope  is  truly  the  best  friend  which  poor  human 
nature  can  boast  of  except  the  kind  providence  of  God. 
Attended  Clark  St.  Methodist  Church  and  class  meeting 
after,  Bro.  Keyes  officiating. 

Sabbath  morning ,  Dec.  8,  1850.  This  morning  it  is  as 
cold  as  Greenland.  This  is  just  such  weather  as  I  like  to  see, 
cold  and  bracing;  it  gives  new  life  to  the  spirits.  The 
mind  is  more  active  and  capable  in  winter  than  in  the 
summer.  Business  continues  very  dull  and  inactive,  nothing 
of  importance  is  going  on  (father  was  at  this  time  a  book- 
keeper  with  Wadsworth  and  Phelps). 

Attended  Clark  St.  Methodist  Church,  heard  Bro. 
Keyes  preach  on  the  subject.  1st.  The  great  object  of  the 
Christian  religion.  2nd.  The  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object.  3rd.  The  motives  that  should  influence  us  in  the 
carrying  out  of  those  objects.  That  great  object  is  the 
conversions  of  the  souls  of  our  fellow  men.  The  means  of 
accomplishing  that  important  work  is  the  faithful  and 
united  efforts  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Went  to  class 
meeting  which  was  well  attended  and  withal  it  makes 
blessed  to  the  good  of  all  who  were  present. 

Dec.  15,  1850.  Bro.  Keyes  preached  a  very  practical 
sermon  this  morning  after  which  I  went  to  class. 

Sabbath  morning ,  Dec.  22,  1850.  The  past  week  I  have 
been  a  traveller  having  gone  home  and  had  a  short  visit 
with  Pa  and  Ma  and  the  rest  of  the  family — took  them  by 
surprise  as  usual — nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  at 
the  cottage  since  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  since.  Attended 
church  and  class  meeting  where  quite  a  large  number  were 
collected  to  enjoy  these  pleasant  exercises.  Bro.  Evans 
was  there  who  but  a  few  short  weeks  since  was  called  to 
follow  the  mortal  remains  of  his  wife  to  the  cold  grave  and 
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with  a  calm  confidence  in  God  he  was  enabled  to  say  all 
is  well. 

Sabbath  morning ,  Jan.  5,  1851.  The  past  week  has  been 
very  quiet  in  respect  to  business,  though  there  was  quite  a 
stir  among  the  pleasure  seekers  on  New  Year's  day.  How 
short  the  time  seems  since  we  enjoyed  a  New  Year’s  day  at 
father’s.  Heard  Bro.  Keyes  at  Clark  St.  church  this  morn" 
ing  after  which  went  to  class  meeting.  A  great  man 
describes  religion  as  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  its 
maker  the  intercourse  of  our  spirits  with  the  eternal  God 
who  created  all  things.  What  infinite  condescension  in  so 
good,  so  holy,  so  powerful  a  being.  But  such  is  the  love 
which  he  bears  towards  us  the  creatures  of  his  power. 

Sabbath  morning ,  Jan.  26 ,  1851.  The  past  week  has 
been  very  mild  and  pleasant.  Business  remains  the  same, 
.  dull,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  except  the 
arrival  of  some  of  my  acquaintances  and  friends  from  the 
land  of  gold.  Some  of  them  with  their  purses  filled  and 
others  with  nothing  but  the  shirt  upon  their  backs.  The 
sad  intelligence  has  arrived  that  L.  H.  McKinny  a  school' 
mate  of  mine  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  that  eager  chase 
for  gold.  ' 

I  went  to  Clark  St.  Methodist  church  and  heard  a 
sermon  by  a  Presbyterian  Bro.  Pastor  of  the  third  Presby' 
terian  church. 

Sabbath  morning ,  April  6,  1851.  The  most  important 
occurrence  of  the  past  week  is  a  little  addition  to  our  family 
the  morning  of  the  4th — a  fine  little  girl  nice  enough  to 
make  any  one  proud  of  the  treasure.  A  precious  immortal 
spirit  is  committed  to  our  care  by  the  father  of  all  spirits 
to  educate  and  train  for  usefulness  in  this  life  and  a  blessed 
immortality  in  the  future  world.  May  the  ever  bountiful 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  impart  unto  us  wisdom 
and  understanding  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  us  as  parents  and  direct  us  in 
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the  proper  discharge  of  every  parental  duty,  that  this  babe 
may  be  a  blessing  to  the  world  and  an  honor  to  its  God, 
if  the  brittle  thread  of  its  life  should  be  prolonged  to  the 
years  of  maturity.  Many  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind  as 
we  survey  the  future  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  this  our 
first  born  babe  which  serve  to  solemnize  our  minds.  How 
many  changes  lie  in  its  pathway  the  ever  varying  kaleh 
doscope  of  human  life,  doubtless  has  its  variations  for  this  as 
for  others. 

Sabbath  morning ,  M ay  18 ,  1851.  Since  penning  life's 
events  an  age  seems  to  have  passed  away  and  with  it  an 
age  of  untold  sorrow  has  swept  over  my  quiet  pathway  and 
made  me  a  lorn  child  of  grief.  None  can  tell  the  extent  of 
the  wound  which  my  heart  has  received.  My  dear  Abby 
the  loving  and  devoted  companion  has  been  taken  from  me 
by  the  cold  and  ruthless  hand  of  death.  She  departed  this 
life  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  after  a  protracted  scene 
of  suffering  and  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  her  Saviour. 
While  I  am  left  to  mourn  here  in  a  world  of  sorrow  and 
pain,  she  is  rejoicing  with  the  saints  with  nothing  to  mar 
her  peace.  This  was  a  sudden  as  well  as  a  cruel  thrust 
upon  my  earthly  hopes.  Only  a  few  hours  before  her 
death  I  was  assured  by  her  doctors  that  she  was  doing 
fine  and  would  be  up  in  a  few  days;  but  their  hopes  proved 
as  vain  as  my  own.  It  appeared  to  me  evident  that  she 
must  soon  leave  us.  I  lost  no  time  in  asking  her  how  she 
felt  in  regard  to  leaving.  "Oh,”  she  said,  "I  had  not  thought 
of  dying  but  that  I  should  recover;  how  could  I  leave  you 
and  my  babe?  But  I  believe  that  all  will  be  well  with  me. 
I  have  not  lived  as  faithful  as  I  might,  yet  I  believe  my 
Saviour  will  take  me  to  heaven.”  Then  she  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
my  babe,  bring  it  up  in  the  way  it  should  go  and  all  meet 
me  in  heaven.”  She  said  no  more  and  I  promised  her  that 
my  life  should  be  devoted  to  her  babe.  In  a  few  moments 
her  eyes  seemed  to  open  unusually  wide  as  though  she  was 
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gazing  into  the  heavens  upon  some  indescribable  sight  and 
three  or  four  more  short  breaths  closed  her' senses  to  all 
things  earthly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  permitted 
to  view  the  glories  of  heaven  to  break  earth's  spell  upon 
her  before  she  left  its  abode  and  she  had  no  desire  to  live 
but  left  us  without  a  struggle  as  calmly  as  tho  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  The  dying  bed  of  a  loving  wife  is  a  place  to 
try  our  strongest  and  deepest  feelings  of  affection;  but 
the  all  wise  God  has  done  in  his  infinite  wisdom  what 
seemed  good  in  his  sight,  and  I  cannot  call  in  question  the 
actions  of  my  supreme  and  blessed  Lord,  for  I  know  that 
he  doeth  all  things  well.  He  hath  not  willingly  laid  upon 
me  his  chastening  hand  in  his  afflicting  dispensation  of  his 
providence,  but  no  doubt  will  sanctify  it  to  my  eternal  good. 

God  is  my  strong  tower  and  rock  of  defence  against  the 
heaving  billows  of  affliction  that  flow  in  upon  my  soul. 
Though  my  little  family  circle  is  broken  up  and  its  altar  of 
prayer  torn  down  yet  He  is  my  comforter  though  He  hath 
done  it  all,  for  I  have  the  assurance  in  my  heart  that  she  is 
happy  with  her  Saviour,  and  that  if  I  am  faithful  a  few 
more  days  I  shall  be  permitted  to  join  her  in  a  region  of 
blessedness  where  parting  scenes  never  occur  and  death  is 
never  permitted  to  enter. 

My  dear  babe  has  lost  more  than  it  can  ever  realize:  a 
mother's  love  and  tenderness  is  not  for  her  to  enjoy  amid 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  this  fitful  life.  All  unconscious 
of  the  loss  she  lives  to  learn  the  stern  realities  of  life  while 
her  sainted  mother  rejoices  in  heaven  waiting  for  a  reunion 
in  that  blissful  clime  with  the  babe  that  took  its  existence 
from  her  dying  breath.  How  much  that  babe  should 
revere  the  name  of  mother.  Ah  yes — when  that  mother 
resigned  her  own  life  in  giving  her  being  and  with  her 
expiring  breath  uttered  a  heaven  born  request  that  she 
might  be  trained  up  in  the  way  she  should  go,  no  doubt 
with  reference  to  an  expected  meeting  in  the  land  of  spirits. 
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May  heaven’s  richest  blessings  rest  upon  'that  tiny  babe 
and  may  it  grow  up  to  womanhood  and  usefulness  and 
honor,  to  her  dear  mother  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  world  as 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followers  of  Christ  and  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mother  Taylor  and  sister  Eunice  take  the  babe  under 
their  care.  Here  I  am  left  desolate  and  alone,  thrown 
among  strangers,  bereft  of  the  society  of  loved  ones  with 
whom  I  had  anticipated  so  much  filial  happiness  and  com¬ 
fort  to  myself  but,  mysterious  as  it  may  seem  to  me,  I  am 
resolved  to  believe  that  all  is  for  the  best  and  that  these 
present  afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  moment  shall  work 
out  for  me  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

I  attended  the  Clark  St.  Methodist  church  and  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  by  Bro.  Keyes.  After  that  I  went 
to  class  meeting  for  the  first  time  since  Abby’s  illness 
and  death  and  there  found  that  Christian  sympathy  which 
Christian  classmates  always  feel  for  their  friends  in  affliction 
and  above  all  the  presence  of  my  Saviour  which  served  to 
calm  my  troubled  spirits  and  give  me  sweet  peace  in  be¬ 
lieving.  ,Lord  may  I  take  thee  for  the  man  of  my  counsel 
in  all  the  varying  shades  of  this  uncertain  life  and  be 
brought  to  a  blessed  reunion  with  my  beloved  companion 
in  the  abodes  of  paradise. 

Thursday ,  evening,  May  22,  1851.  I  have  been  very 
busy  to-day  and  amid  the  bustle  and  din  of  business  I  have 
been  ruminating  upon  the  past  and  it  seems  as  though  the 
past  two  months  of  my  life  had  been  more  of  a  dream  than 
anything  else.  Ah — what  an  awful  dream  of  dread 
realities  it  has  been — how  sensibly  I  feel  my  irreparable 
loss  in  almost  every  hour  that  passes  over  my  head,  with 
what  melancholy  feelings  do  I  call  to  mind  the  words  of  my 
dear  Abby  so  oft  repeated  in  my  ears  on  my  return  from 
daily  business,  "Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come,” 
since  I  have  been  called  to  part  with  her  society  and 
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associate  with  strangers.  The  reflection  pains  me  to  the 
heart  that  my  guardian  angel  should  be  taken  from  me, 
especially  when  I  call  to  mind  the  endearing  conduct 
that  she  ever  exercised  toward  me.  How  much  joy  we 
had  anticipated  in  bringing  up  our  little  babe  and  training 
it  in  the  way  it  should  go.  For  months  before  this  precious 
girt  was  bestowed  upon  us,  her  busy  hands  were  actively 
employed  making  all  the  necessary  wearing  apparel  for 
her  babe  and  well  was  its  little  wardrobe  supplied  by  that 
mother’s  hands.  How  affectionately  would  she  caress  and 
talk  to  her  babe  while  on  her  sick  bed  and  long  to  be 
well  enough  to  be  its  nurse;  but  her  hopes  were  cut  off 
for  earthly  bliss,  but  I  hope  she  has  gained  an  infinite 
amount  of  happiness  in  exchanging  this  poor  world  for 
one  where  all  is  joy  all  is  peace. 

Affy  father  was  a  memher  of  the  firm  of  Wadsworth  and 
Phelps  in  the  year  1851,  but  I  do  not  \now  the  exact  date. 
He  had  made  himself  indispensable  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
business  as  an  expert  boo\\eeper  and  in  other  ways.  Mr. 
Phelps  was  getting  tired  of  the  care  and  responsibility. 

Saturday ,  May  24,  1851.  The  labors  of  another  week 
have  just  been  finished  and  here  I  am  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber  shut  out  from  the  world  with  my  thoughts 
flitting  over  the  past.  Abby’s  miniature  lies  before  me — 
a  picture  of  living  loveliness.  But  the  angel  spirit  that  once 
inhabited  that  loved  form  has  sought  a  home  in  the  bosom 
of  her  Saviour.  A  letter  came  today  informing  me  that  her 
sister  and  brother  would  be  here  from  Lowell,  Mass.,  with 
their  family  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  us  a  week  from 
tomorrow.  How  sadly  disappointed  they  will  be  that  our 
dear  Abby  will  not  be  here  to  greet  them  and  entertain 
sisterly  regard.  The  stroke  will  be  as  sudden 
to  them  as  to  me.  But  heaven  can  bind  up  the  wounded 
hearts  of  those  mourners  as  well  as  those  who  witnessed 
her  last  moments.  A  happy  meeting  is  in  waiting  for  us 
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if  faithful  beyond  the  confines  of  this  tempestuous  ocean 
of  time.  Received  a  letter  from  Eunice  and  Mother  with 
the  assurance  that  my  little  babe  was  doing  well,  that 
precious  pledge  left  me  by  my  angel  wife  to  rear  up  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God. 

Sabbath,  May  25,  1851.  Attended  church  and  class 
meeting  this  forenoon  and  this  afternoon  I  have  been  to 
visit  the  remains  of  my  dear  Abby  at  the  vault.  Nature's 
loveliness  is  fast  dissolving  into  its  mother  dust  and  must 
soon  be  food  for  worms — horrid  thought — yet  such  is 
nature's  course  and  she  must  be  obeyed. 

Tuesday  evening,  June  3rd,  1851.  Thursday  afternoon 
last  week  went  to  St.  Charles  with  Bro.  Brewester  and 
family,  who  were  sadly  disappointed  in  not  seeing  their 
dear  sister  Abby  with  whom  they  had  anticipated  such  a 
pleasant  visit.  I  remained  there  till  Monday  morning  but 
how  lonely  the  hours  passed  away  amid  even  such  a  circle 
of  friends  while  the  one  idol  of  my  heart  was  not  there 
*  to  bless  me  with  her  smiles.  The  little  babe  is  doing  well — 
that  precious  pledge  of  affection  left  to  me  by  my  dying 
wife  and,  I  esteem  it  as  my  greatest  earthly  treasure.  May 
heaven  guard  its  infantile  moments  from  disease  and  enable 
me  by  grace  divine  to  bring  it  up  and  educate  it  for  the 
society  of  angels  after  a  well  spent  life  here  on  earth. 

Since  my  coming  home  I  learn  that  the  doctors  who 
attended  my  lost  companion  are  getting  into  difficulty 
about  reports  from  one  of  them  concerning  the  other, 
among  some  of  our  citizens  which  are  false  and  calculated 
to  do  him  much  injury.  How  fiendlike  this  seems  to  me 
for  a  moral  and  accountable  being  to  go  out  from  the  bed' 
side  of  a  dying  mortal  with  falsehood  and  malice  upon  his 
tongue. 

This  should  be  a  place  to  school  the  human  heart  in 
the  noble  science  of  friendship  and  sympathy  for  our 
fellows  and  increase  the  desires  for  higher  attainments  in  a 
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moral  point  of  view;  not  to  make  men  more  destitute  of 
these  noble  qualities. 

Wednesday ,  June  4th ,  1851.  In  the  evening  attended 
prayer  meeting  when  quite  a  number  were  assembled  in 
the  name  of  the  Master. 

Sabbath ,  June  15th ,  1851.  This  morning  before  church, 
went  up  to  the  cemetery  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  my 
Abby  and  spend  an  hour  in  lonely  meditation  and  found  it 
sweet  and  profitable  to  my  soul.  I  came  back  and  attended 
church  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  submission,  know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  all  will  be  for  the  best  if  I  only  love 
God.  I  went  to  Clark  Street  Methodist  church  and  heard 
a  most  excellent  sermon  from  Brother  Fisk  on  the  nature 
and  power  of  temptation  from  the  text  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
Simon:  ‘"Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  thee 
that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat,  nevertheless  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  He  portrayed  very 
vividly  the  devices  of  Satan  to  lure  us  from  the  paths  of 
peace. 

Father  then  gives  his  usual  reflections  and  comments  re' 
suiting  frpm  his  strict  attention  to  and  assimilation  of 
the  sermons  he  hears.  They  are  sermons  in  themselves. 
I  am  tempted  to  call  attention  to  the  contrast  between  my 
father's  attitude  in  regard  to  church  going  and  that  of  many 
men  who  go  to  church  at  the  present  day.  My  father  was  a 
critical  listener.  I  notice  in  several  places  that  he  speaks  of 
the  preacher  in  a  deprecatory  way  as  though  he  derived  no 
benefit  from  what  he  heard.  I  do  not  life  to  give  names ,  but 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  my  father  nearly  went  to  sleep  under 
some  preachers ,  in  fact ,  he  once  hoped  he  would  never  hear 
such  a  preacher  again. 

I  will  give  some  of  father's  reflections  today.  He  is  in  a 
sad  mood,  but  he  gives  as  good  sermons  as  he  hears — very 
often  he  says: 
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“Time  is  fleeting,  we  have  only  a  few  short  days  in 
which  to  clothe  our  spirits  in  garments  meet  to  make  our 
appearance  before  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords — 
to  account  for  our  stewardship  here  on  earth.  Thought¬ 
lessness  causes  more  souls  to  sink  down  to  endless  perdi¬ 
tion  than  any  other  one  sin.  Men  born  with  intellects 
capable  of  grasping  our  infinitude  are  found  groveling  in 
mental  indolence  and  depravity  and  the  noble  powers  with¬ 
in  them  left  in  utter  uselessness  or  turned  into  the  service 
of  Satan.  Man  should  indulge  in  serious  thoughts,  con¬ 
template  the  fickleness  of  worldly  hopes,  the  certainty  of 
death  and  the  consequences  of  all  our  actions  here  when 
our  days  and  years  are  ended  and  we  are  numbered  with 
the  dead." 

Monday ,  June  16th ,  1851.  Storms  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day  till  farmers  are  nearly  disheartened  at  the  poor 
return  for  their  toil  while  they  have  done  their  part.  To¬ 
day,  however,  the  sun  has  made  his  appearance.  Car¬ 
riages  have  been  out  in  full  glee  today  under  the  influence 
.  of  the  fine  weather  and  it  was  a  lesson  to  view  them  dash¬ 
ing  by  in  endless  variety,  threading  the  same  avenues  with 
common  dray  and  scavengers'  cart  and  the  farmers'  homely 
wagons. 

Thursday,  June  19th,  1851.  Business  this  week  has  been 
very  brisk — sufficiently  so  to  keep  us  all  at  wTork,  which  is 
very  agreeable  after  having  a  dull  month  to  sharpen  our 
anxiety  for  trade.  Received  letters  from  St.  Charles  today 
and  learn  that  my  dear  little  babe  is  doing  fine;  growing 
fat  and  good-natured  as  they  can  w7ish — this  precious  gift 
from  a  dying  wife  is  my  chief  treasure;  loved  and  prized 
as  the  last  boon  (the  dying  kiss  excepted)  which  she  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me  while  on  earth.  Often  did  she  wish  me 
a  happy  life  here,  and  a  long,  long  and  cloudless  day  in 
heaven  and  now  she  has  gone  to  enjoy  that  long,  long  day, 
leaving  me  in  this  cold  world  to  protect  her  only  child 
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from  its  snares  and  train  it  in  the  way  it  should  go.  Such 
was  the  charge  she  gave  me,  and  God  being  my  helper,  I 
shall  perform  my  duty.  That  little  innocent,  all  uncon' 
cious  of  its  irreparable  loss,  will  never  know  a  fond  mother's 
love;  but  a  father's  shall  be  doubled  for  his  only  child,  now 
that  the  mother's  care  and  sympathy  cannot  reach  its 
earthly  wants  and  methinks  her  angel  spirit  is  hovering 
over  it  with  the  affection  of  an  untrammelled  immortalized 
spirit  in  the  abodes  of  the  blest. 

Saturday ,  June  21st,  1851.  Yesterday  afternoon  went 
up  to  the  cemetery  to  oversee  the  building  of  a  fence 
around  Abby's  grave  and  worked  hard  till  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  setting  out  trees.*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  beautify 
the  spot  where  her  dust  was  placed  to  sleep.  It  is  a 
sacred  place  to  me;  the  narrow  house  where  my  young 
and  fond  hopes  are  all  buried.  This  week  has  been  one  of 
toil  and  I  am  heartily  glad  that  its  labors  are  ended. 

After  four  years  of  business  inactivity  at  Hamlin  and 
Day,  the  last  year  at  least ,  he  is  now  an  important  member 
of  the  firm  of  Wadsworth  and  Phelps  and  he  welcomed  the 
added  wdr ^  and  responsibility  it  brought  to  him.  He  writes'. 

This  week  has  been  one  of  toil  and  I  am  heartily  glad 
that  its  labors  are  ended  and  another  day  of  rest  succeeds 
it  with  its  attendant  blessings." 

Sabbath  morning ,  June  22nd ,  1851.  While  another  day 
of  sacred  rest  has  dawned  upon  us,  I  am  again  permitted 
to  hold  communion  with  my  own  thoughts  in  the  solitude 
of  a  lonely  chamber,  after  reading  a  few  chapters  from  the 
Holy  Bible  where  many  heart  cheering  promises  are  re¬ 
corded  to  cheer  the  sorrow  stricken  spirit  and  it  is  a  very 

uplifting  employment  after  experiencing  the  busy  cares  of  a 
toiling  week. 

•These  trees  now  cast  their  shade  upon  the  visitors  at  Lincoln  Park 
which  was  the  former  cemetery. 
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Monday  evening,  June  30th ,  1851.  Returned  this  after' 
noon  from  St.  Charles,  where  I  have  been  since  Saturday  to 
see  my  dear  little  babe  and  the  rest  of  the  friends  there. 
Found  her  very  well  and  sprightly,  growing  more  handsome 
and  good-natured  every  day.  I  heard  Brother  Brewster 
preach  twice  and  lecture  on  slavery  once.  I  delight  to 
listen  to  eloquence  breathing  out  the  soul  of  kindness 
for  poor  fallen  man  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  that  feast 
which  is  prepared  for  all  who  partake  in  the  name  of  its 
Founder,  Jesus  Christ,  and  receive  that  food  which  shall 
be  unto  them  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Men  may  be 
eloquent  on  other  subjects  and  challenge  our  admiration 
with  the  bright  emanations  of  genius,  but  it  goes  not  to 
the  heart,  it  only  reaches  the  head  and  holds  communion 
with  reason  while  the  eloquence  which  has  the  cross  of 
Christ  for  its  subject  comes  home  to  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head. 

Received  a  letter  from  sister  Maria  today.  All  are 
well  at  home.  She  writes  an  excellent  letter  for  one  so 
•  young.  She  regrets  that  school  has  closed,  saying  that  she 
delighted  to  go  to  school. 

Maria,  the  only  daughter  of  the  family,  was  a  great 
friend  of  Addie  Chatfield,  and  the  two  girls  went  to  Leroy 
college  in  Elmira,  TJew  Tor\,  and  roomed  together.  Addie 
visited  my  aunt  when  she  with  her  father  and  mother  lived 
with  her  brother  Charles  on  Twelfth  Street ,  where  is  now 
the  viaduct  over  Roosevelt  Road.  Wayne  Chatfield  once 
told  me  that  he  and  my  Aunt  Maria  were  once  lovers ,  which  no' 
body  could  believe  unless  told  by  the  man  himself,  but  so  I 
heard  it  as  he  sat  beside  me  on  the  train  one  day.  My  aunt 
had  a  fine  mind  but  was  not  a  society  woman  in  any  sense 
of  the  word ,  while  Wayne  Chatfield  was  very  fond  of  it.  He 
could  tell  you  about  everybody — about  their  affairs — \new 
about  the  new  engagements  and  he  could  tell  you  what 
everybody  had  on  at  an  evening  party.  He  was  a  most 
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valuable  guest  to  have  at  any  social  function  as  he  could 
Heep  the  conversational  ball  rolling  indefinitely. 

Tuesday,  July  8th,  1851 .  This  morning  Brother  Brewster 
and  family,  mother  Taylor,  Eunice  and  Diancy  arrived  in 
town ;  all  except  mother  en  route  for  Lowell,  Mass.  After 
dinner  we  all  paid  a  visit  to  the  silent  grave  of  our  departed 
Abby  and  there  mingled  our  tears  together  in  remembrance 
of  her  we  loved  so  well.  From  the  cemetery  we  went 
.  to  the  boat  and  there  separated;  a  part  are  now  skimmina 
over  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  One  leaves  for  the  west 
again  and  here  I  am  left  alone,  a  solitary  one  with  none 
who  can  sympathize  with  me;  yet  One  Friend  there  is  who 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  who  is  always  ready  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  His  children  and  soothe  their  sorrows 

Sabbath  morning,  July  20th,  1851.  At  9  o’clock  attended 
Brother  Rosses  class,  at  10:30  heard  a  sermon  from  Elder 
Raymond,  a  Baptist  Brother  of  the  Tabernacle  Church 
which  was  burned  a  few  weeks  since.  After  sermon  ah 

tended  the  Sabbath  School  and  took  charge  of  a  class  for 
the  first  time. 

This  first  Sunday  School  class  was  called  "Moody's 
body  guard,"  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  Chicago  T.  M. 

U.  jTx. 

Chicago ,  July ,  1851.  On  Saturday  last  I  took  a  short 
leave  of  the  city  by  way  of  the  cars  to  visit  my  little  girl 
u  ^pkar^es*  She  has  been  quite  sick  for  a  week  but  is 
much  better  and  I  am  in  hopes  will  soon  regain  her  wanted 
health.  She  is  a  very  handsome  babe  and  improves  very 
fast.  Today  is  the  commencement  of  my  27th  year  in 
j'he  race  of  life.  Twenty^six  years  have  swept  over  my 
head  and  mingled  with  the  past  in  my  history.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  broken  fragments  here  and  there, 
snatched  from  oblivion  by  the  hasty  sketches  of  memory’s 
hand.  The  sunny  days  of  childhood  stand  up  before  me 
in  living  light  and  tell  of  happiness  fled  and  with  me  the 
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events  of  the  past  year  have  been  solemn  in  the  extreme. 
A  dark  cloud  has  gathered  over  my  earthly  existence  which 
long,  long  years  may  not  dispel.  The  light  of  my  earthly 
happiness  has  been  almost  extinguished.  Home's  angel  has 
been  severed  from  me,  my  family  circle  has  been  broken 
and  scattered,  that  Elysium  of  domestic  bliss  and  social 
cheer,  where  hearts  are  made  to  mingle  in  sweet  com" 
munion  amid  the  jarrings  of  an  inconstant  world.  Ah, 
what  can  mend  this  overwhelming  breach  but  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  directed  by  an  alhhealing  mercy. 

Received  a  letter  from  sister  Eunice  yesterday,  who  is 
now  in  Lowell  attending  school.  Was  glad  to  hear  from 
this  inmate  of  my  once  happy  home — who  was  one  of  its 
goodly  ornaments.  The  world  is  all  before  her,  full  of 
promise  and  of  hope  and  may  heaven  grant  that  her  pil¬ 
grimage  through  its  unfriendly  and  inconstant  wilds  may 
be  made  happy  by  the  presence  of  a  kind  Saviour. 

Catherine  Taylor  Brewster  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
*  Catherine  Livermore  and  John  Taylor.  Her  husband  was 
a  minister  in  the  Lowell  church.  Several  of  the  sisters  lived 
with  them  at  different  times:  Diancy ,  Eunice  and  Jenny. 
Eunice  went  with  the  Brewsters  to  Cleveland ,  where  he  was 
called  to  a  church  there.  The  church  since  then  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  a  member  said  he  wished  Rev.  Brewster 
could  see  it  now;  he  would  open  his  eyes  as  it  is  now  a  com' 
munity  church  and  has  more  than  a  thousand  members. 
Eunice  Taylor  taught  school  in  Cleveland.  Among  her  fellow 
teachers  were  Miss  Spelman ,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rockefeller , 
and  Miss  Rounds ,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Principal 
of  a  very  exclusive  and  successful  school  for  girls  in  Brooklyn. 
My  Aunt  Eunice  has  told  me  how  she  used  to  call  Miss 
Spelman  down  from  her  class  room  saying ,  “Miss  Spelman , 
here's  your  beau  to  ta\e  you  out  buggy  riding ,"  as  Mr.  John 
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D.  Rockefeller  drew  up  to  the  door.  Miss  Rockefeller  was 
also  a  warm  friend  of  my  Aunt  Eunice ,  a  letter  commg  to 
her  adaress  soon  after  her  death. 

Thursday ,  August  7th ,  1851.  Some  of  our  citizens  have 
been  called  away  with  scarcely  a  moment’s  warning  to  the 
spirit  world  by  that  awful  scourge,  the  cholera.  Received 
a  letter  today  informing  me  that  my  little  baby  is  unwell 
again  but  hope  it  may  not  last  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  desires  of  my  heart  that  I  may  live  to  train  up 
this  child  for  usefulness  and  heaven  and  that  I  may  see 

*n  °rnament  t0  society  as  a  woman  and  as  a  Christian. 
While  her  mother  sleeps  in  the  quiet  vale  of  death  I  hope 
to  see  her  babe  perform  well  her  part  in  this  pilgrimage 

Chicago ,  August  14th ,  1853.  Almost  two  years  has 
passed  since  I  have  penned  a  line  in  this  picture  bock  of 
my  life.  During  which  time  what  changes  have  occurred. 
A  few  evenings  since  I  visited  a  beautiful  Panorama  of 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which  was  highly  instructive 
to  the  Christian  mind.  A  tremendous  storm  came  up 
while  the  exhibition  was  on,  and  on  my  way  home  I  saw 
something  in  connection  with  the  storm  which  I  never 
saw  before.  It  was  a  rainbow,  quite  distinct,  pictured 
upon  a  dark  cloud  in  the  east  by  the  moon  which  shone  in 
full  splendor  in  the  west.  Yesterday  visited  again  the 
quiet  resting  place  of  my  beloved  Abby  in  company  with 
Uncle  Villiers,  who  has  been  here  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days. 

His  uncle  was  responsible  for  the  middle  initial  in  my 
father  s  name ,  but  no  one  seems  to  hyiow  anything  about 

him  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  this  incident  in  which 
he  enters. 

This  is  the  last  record  of  a  visit  to  my  mother's  grave,’  I 
will  give  it  complete.  There  are  only  two  more  days  and 
my  father's  diary  ends. 
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A  beautiful  poem  is  here  copied  and  I  give  it: 

Death  has  feigned  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel; 

Life,  ills  substantial,  wisdom  cannot  show. 

Is  not  the  Mighty  Mind,  that  Son  of  heaven, 

By  tyrant  life,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  pained? 

By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified? 

Death  but  entombs  the  body,  life  the  Soul. 

Life  in  the  triumph  of  our  mouldering  clay, 

Death,  of  the  spirit  infinite,  divine. 

Death  has  no  dread  but  what  frail  life  imparts; 

Nor  life  true  joy  but  what  kind  death  improves. 

Her  pure  spirit  rests  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling.  Shall  I  wish  her  back?  Would  I  again  en* 
tangle  the  spirit  of  the  redeemed  with  the  groveling  things 
of  earth?  Oh,  no,  better  to  die  and  be  with  Christ. 
Peace  to  her  memory.  Earth  has  one  spirit  less  but  Heaven 
an  angel  more. 

With  these  words  ends  my  father's  diary. 
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If  we  do  not  loo\  hac\  to  our  ancestors,  we  will  not  loo\  forward  to  posterity. 

A  portion  of  the  people  in  this  country  do  not  know  from  whence 
they  came.  There  are  descendants  of  the  eldest  sons  of  English  noblemen 
here  who  do  not  even  know  it,  nor  do  they  care.  This  refers  to  the  New 
England  states,  and  to  those  who  emigrated  from  there  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Virginia  this  condition  is  not  so.  They 
arrived  from  England  earlier,  before  the  disaffection  between  the  crown 
and  the  nobility,  and  left  England  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  kina 
ringing  in  their  ears.  The  ancestors  of  the  FFVs  came  as  messengers 
of  the  crown  and  went  back  with  treasures  from  the  new  land  where 
they  settled,^  and  they  named  their  Domain  after  the  Virgin  Queen. 
Do  we  of  New  England  remember  that  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  did  not  want  any  nobility  among  them?  They  left  England 
to  get  rid  of  it.  There  were  Puritans  in  the  peerage  who  wanted  to 
come,  such  as  Lord  Say  and  Seale  and  Lord  Brooke;  but  their  prop' 
osition  (1630)  that  an  hereditary  order  of  nobility  be  established 
in  the  provinces  did  not  meet  with  popular  favor;  a  desire  to  be  free 
from  such  distinctions  was  one  of  the  causes  which  had  driven  these 
settlers  to  America.  Nor  were  the  English  relatives  of  those  who 
came  to  our  shores  interested  in  what  became  of  them.  In  their  ancestral 
charts  their  names  but  nothing  further  was  recorded  of  them.  As  they 
left  England  with  no  regrets,  why  should  those  they  left  behind  care? 

My  father,  although  he  contributed  large  sums  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  genealogical  investigation,  died  not  knowing  how  far  back  his 
ancestry  could  be  traced,  and  so  haphazard  were  the  methods  of  research 
that  in  the  Farwell  Ancestral  Memorial  no  mention  was  made  of  his 
ancestor  Abraham  Farwell  who  fought  on  the  bridge  at  Concord,  a  fact 
I  happened  to  stumble  upon  myself,  while  examining  another  book. 

No  life  of  my  father  having  his  complete  ancestry  has  been  compiled 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  present  it.  Very  few  people  there 
are  so  indifferent  to  their  forebears  that  if  they  are  descended  from 
some  one  especially  distinguished  they  do  not  point  to  him  with  pride: 
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heredity  is  now  considered  by  scientists  a  potent  factor  in  the  consider' 
ation  of  temperament  and  character. 

In  regard  to  our  English  ancestry,  many  years  passed  by  before  we 
knew  or  cared  about  it.  After  the  craze  for  genealogy  set  in  my  father 
was  solicited  for  facts  and  funds  to  publish  a  book  on  the  Farwell 
ancestry  by  Mr.  Holton  who  is  related  to  our  family.  The  facts  con' 
tributed  were  very  meagre,  but  the  funds  enabled  the  author  to  gather 
information  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Many  of  our  families  have 
found  the  names  of  their  ancestors  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  birth  or  marriage  registers  of  the  English  cathedrals 
and  on  gravestones  in  the  cemeteries  of  America. 

I  found  that  a  Farwell  had  married  the  heiress  of  Rillestone  in  1280 
and  there  is  in  our  family  an  old  portrait  of  him. 

I  agree  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  that,  while  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  not  having  a  definite  line  of  ancestry  to  look  back  upon,  still  it  is  very 
much  better  to  have  one.  To  satisfy  myself  and  to  make  sure  there  was 
no  mistake  I  went  to  the  Newberry  Library  to  verify  all  the  ancestral 
statements  before  putting  them  dowTn. 

I  have  a  friend,  Miss  Alice  Dinsmoor,  whom  I  took  with  me.  She  is  a 
Vassar  classmate;  has  taught  in  an  Eastern  school  since  leaving  college 
and  is  a  genius  in  research  work  and  is  most  conscientious  and  reliable. 
We  went  to  the  genealogical  room  and  found  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  presiding 
genius  of  ancestry.  I  said  to  her,  "Mrs.  Taylor,  I  would  like  to  look  at 
some  books  on  the  Farwell  ancestry.'’  She  exclaimed,  "Your  family  are  of 
Royal  descent."  I  was  much  surprised,  thinking  she  overestimated  the 
Heiress  of  Rillestone,  but  I  said,  "What  do  I  hear?  Lead  me  to  it." 
Miss  Dinsmoor  and  I  selected  a  large  table  near  a  window  and  waited  for 
the  books.  Presently  Mrs.  Taylor  accompanied  by  a  boy  brought  much 
to  our  dismay  about  twenty  books.  We  were  amazed  at  the  work  that 
was  before  us,  but  soon  began  to  feel  the  thrill  of  research.  Miss 
Dinsmoor  buckled  herself  down  to  the  Farwell  line,  while  I  browrsed 
around  it,  fascinated  by  finding  unsuspected  lines  leading  to  various 
distinguished  personages.  Now  and  then  my  friend  was  discouraged 
and  declared,  "It  could  not  be  done,”  whereupon  we  called  up  Mrs. 
Taylor  who  got  more  books  and  the  tangled  line  was  made  straight 
again.  I  was  following  the  Jackson  line  (my  father’s  mother  was  a 
Jackson);  suddenly  I  espied  the  name  Coolidge  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  Jackson  chart.  “Alice,"  I  exclaimed,  “what  do  you  think  I  have 
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found?  I  can  trace  my  grandmother  Nancy  Jackson  way  back  to  John 
Coolidge  the  ancestor  of  our  President !”  Then  we  sent  for  the  Coolidge 
ancestral  books  which  made  the  fact  still  plainer. 

We  were  deep  in  our  fascinating  work;  our  books  were  all  arranged 
in  different  convenient  piles.  The  Farwell  ancestral  books  in  one  pile; 
the  Coolidge  books  in  another;  royal  descent  books  by  themselves  in  a 
separate  corner;  Jackson  ancestry  by  themselves. 

Miss  Dinsmoor  had  the  greater  task  as  she  traced  back  to  Alfred 
the  Great,  while  I  did  the  lines  of  my  two  grandmothers,  Nancy 
Jackson,  my  father  s  mother  and  Catherine  Livermore,  my  mother's 
mother,  both  of  whom  could  be  traced  back  to  John  Coolidge. 

When  Miss  Dinsmoor  had  come  to  King  John,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Taylor: 
“We  have  come  to  that  dreadful  fellow  King  John.”  She  instantly 
buoyed  me  up  by  saying,  “You  are  also  descended  from  one  of  the 
Barons  who  made  him  sign  the  charter.  ’  Then  came  another  set  of 
books  marked,  Barons  of  King  John  s  reign.”  I  had  brought  writh  me  a 
small  paper  on  which  was  the  heading  “baron  de  Vesci  and  the  name 
Ivro  de  Vesci,  and  sure  enough  these  were  the  very  ones  from  which 
we  were  descended.  Some  member  of  the  Farwell  family  had  given  me 
this  paper  knowing  I  was  looking  up  ancestry  for  a  patriotic  society 
and  it  was  just  coming  to  use. 

Miss  Dinsmoor  and  I  were  only  two  afternoons  in  the  Newberry 
Library  following  these  four  lines  of  ancestry:  the  Farwell  to  Alfred  the 
Great;  the  Jackson,  dating  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  line  of 
barons,  and  the  two  lines  of  John  Coolidge  for  my  two  grandmothers. 

The  result  of  our  work  follows: 
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THE  FARWELL  LIF{E  FROM  ALFRED  THE  GREAT 

Ancestry  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror: 
Alfred  the  Great  (849'901),  m.  Elswitha,  dau.  of  Caldorman  of  Lincoln' 
shire,  nobleman. 

Edward  I  (901). 

Edmund  I  (940). 

Edgar  m.  Elfrida,  dau.  Olgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Ethelred  II  (978),  m.  Emma,  sister  of  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Edmund  II  Ironsides.  King  1016. 

Edward  the  Outlaw,  m.  Agatha,  dau.  Henry  II  of  Germany. 

Their  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Malcom  Conmore. 

Their  daughter,  Matilda  Conmore,  was  wife  of  Henry  I,  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

The  Farwell  Line  from  William  the  Conqueror. 

William  the  Conqueror  (1066),  m.  Matilda,  dau.  Baldwin  V,  Count  of 
Flanders,  they  had 
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Henry  I  King  of  England.  He  m.  Matilda  of  Scotland,  dau.  of  Malcom 
Conmore. 

Their  dau.  Matilda  m.  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou.  They  had 

Henry  II,  crowned  at  Westminster,  1154,  m.  Eleanor  of  Brittany, 
they  had 

John  (Lackland)  who  signed  the  Magna  Charta  m.  Isabella,  dau.  Count 
Angouleme,  they  had 

Henry  III,  m.  Eleanor  of  Provence,  they  had 

Edward  I,  crowded  1274,  m.  Eleanor  of  Castile,  they  had 

Edward  II,  first  Prince  of  Wales,  m.  Isabella  of  France,  they  had 

Edward  III,  born  at  Windsor  1312,  m.  Lady  Philippa,  dau.  William, 
Count  of  Hainaut,  they  had 

Sir  Lionel  Plantagenet,  K.  G.,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  m.  for  second 
wife  Lady  Maud,  dau.  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  both 
of  Royal  Descent  and  had 

Lady  Philippa  Plantagenet,  who  m.  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
Marche,  died  1381,  they  had 

Lady  Elizabeth  de  Mortimer.  She  m.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur, 
and  had 

Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  who  m.  John  de  Clifford,  Baron  Clifford,  died 
1432  and  had 

Thoma6  de  Clifford,  Baron  Clifford,  m.  Lady  Joan,  dau.  Thomas  de 
Dacre,  first  Baron  Dacre,  they  had 

John  de  Clifford,  Baron  Clifford  (K.  1461)  father  of  John  de  Clifford, 
Baron  Clifford.  He  m.  Lady  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  de  Brom' 
flete  of  Vesci,  Yorkshire,  and  had 

Lady  Mary  de  Clifford,  who  m.  Sir  Philip  Wentwrorth  of  Nettlested, 
Suffolk,  and  had 

Sir  Henry  Wentworth  of  Nettlested,  who  m.  Lady  Anne,  dau.  of 
Sir  John  de  Say,  and  had 

Lady  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  who  m.  Sir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf  Hall, 
Wilte  (died  1536),  they  had 

Sir  Edward  de  Seymour,  K.  G.,  first  Duke  of  Somerset,  beheaded  in 
1552.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Wingfield,  and  they  had 

Sir  Edward  de  Seymour,  Lord  Seymour  (died  1593)  m.  Mary  or  Margaret, 
dau.  Judge  John  Welsh,  and  had 
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Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Bart,  of  BerryTomeroy,  who  m.  Elizabeth,  dau. 

Sir  Arthur  Champernon,  of  Darlington,  Devon,  and  had 
Lady  Mary  Seymour,  who  m.  Sir  George  Farwell,  of  HilbBishop. 
Lady  Mary  Seymour  and  Sir  George  Farwell  of  HilbBishop,  Somerset, 
were  the  parents  of  John  Farwell  of  HilbBishop,  who  m.  Dorothy, 
dau.  Sir  John  Routh.  Their  son  Henry  Farwell  came  to  America 
and  died  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  August  1,  1670. 

Of  the  Barons  who  forced  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta 
(June  15,  1215)  twentydive  were  chosen  to  become  Sureties  that  the 
rights  therein  guaranteed  be  preserved.  (Descendants  of  eighteen  of 
these  men  came  to  America  and  formed  the  Order  of  Runnemede.)  One 
of  these  Sureties  was  Eustace  de  Vesci,  an  ancestor  of  Henry  Farwell. 
The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows: 

ANCESTRY  OF  EUSTACE  DE  VESCI,  MORE  IMMEDIATE 
ANCESTOR  OF  HENRY  FARWELL 
Yvo  de  Vesci,  a  brave  knight  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  given  in  marriage  by  William  for  his  services,  Ada,  dau.  of  William 
Tyson,  Saxon  Lord  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland  and  Lord  of  Walton, 
Yorkshire,  whose  father,  Gilbert  Tyson,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings  fighting  in  the  Saxon  army.  Their  only  child  was  Beatrix  de 
Vesci.  She  m.  Eustacius  Fitzjohn  de  Burgo.  Their  son  was  called 
William  de  Burgh  de  Vesci,  taking  his  mother's  name,  de  Vesci.  He 
m.  Burga,  dau.  of  William,  fourth  Baron  de  Stuteville,  and  they  had 
Eustace  de  Vesci. 

Eustace  de  Vesci  married  for  his  third  wife  Lady  Isabel,  dau.  of  Adam 
de  Periton,  widow  of  Robert  de  Welles,  they  had 
Isabel,  who  m.  William  de  Welles  of  Alford,  they  had 
Adam  de  Welles  (first  Baron  by  writ  in  1249)  m.  Joan,  dau.  of  John 
d'Eugaine  of  Gainsby,  they  had 
Sir  Adam  de  Wells,  m.  Margaret,  dau.  John  Bardolf,  they  had 
Margaret  de  Welles,  m.  William  Deincourt,  they  had 
William  Deincourt,  who  m.  Alice,  dau.  of  John  de  Nevil,  de  Raby 
(third  Baron),  they  had 

John  Deincourt,  who  m.  Joanna,  dau.  of  Sir  Robert  de  Grey  of  Rother* 
field,  they  had 

Alice  Deincourt,  who  m.  Sir  William  Lovel,  they  had 

Sir  John  Lovel,  m.  Joan,  dau.  of  John,  Viscount  de  Beaumont,  they  had 

Friedeswide  Lovel,  who  m.  Sir  Edward  Norris  of  Yattenden,  they  had 
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Sir  Henry  Norris  (beheaded  1536)  m.  Mary,  dau.  Thomas  Fienes, 
Baron  Dacre,  they  had 

Mary  Norris,  who,  by  second  husband,  Sir  Arthur  Champernon  of 
Darlington,  Devon,  had  Elizabeth  Champernon.  She  m.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Bart,  of  BerryTomeroy,  they  had 
Lady  Mary  Seymour,  who  m.  Sir  George  Farwell  of  HilhBishop,  Somer- 
set  (died  1647),  they  had 

John  Farwell  of  HilhBishop,  who  m.  Dorothy,  dau.  Sir  John  Routh. 
Their  son,  Henry  Farwell  came  to  America  and  died  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  August  1,  1670. 

The  Farwells  are  here  traced  to  one  of  the  Barons  who  forced  King 
John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede  or  Runnemede.  Signed 
June  15,  1215.  This  Charter  restored  to  subjects  the  rights  given  them 
by  Henry  I.  The  Barons  had  again  and  again  demanded  that  he  give 
them  back  these  rights;  he  put  them  off.  They  declared  they  would 
seize  the  castles  of  the  Kingdom  unless  he  yielded  and  indeed  took 
possession  of  Tower  of  London,  Windsor  Castle,  et  cetera,  before  he 
yielded. 

Twenty 'five  Barons  were  chosen  to  see  that  the  Charter  was  enforced. 
The  records  of  the  de  Vesci  family  down  to  Henry  Farwell  of  Chelms' 
ford,  Massachusetts,  are  found  under  the  Pedigree  of  Lady  Anna  von 
Rydingsvard  in  the  book,  “Magna  Charta  Barons  and  their  American 
descendants,"  by  Charles  H.  Browning,  Member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  and  Editor  of  “Americans  of  Royal  Descent." 
The  book  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1898.  The  copy  consulted 
was  in  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  on  the  back  of  the  volume: 
E.  69.125. 

HENRY  FARWELL 

From  this  line  of  descent  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1280  the  heiress  of 
Rillestone  was  the  one  who  married  Richard  Farwell  and  brought  the 
Rillestone  and  several  other  estates  into  the  Farwell  family  and  the 
Farwell  Coat  of  Arms.  These  continued  in  the  male  line  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  (1500)  when  it  passed  through  an  heiress 
to  the  family  of  Radcliffe;  but  some  portion  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
family  who  spell  their  name  Fauvell,  Farell,  Farewell  and  Farwell. 

Yorkshire  appears  to  be  the  place  where  the  Farwells  chiefly  settled 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  1st  (1280).  You  will  remember  that  Con' 
stantine  the  Great  was  born  in  Yorkshire. 
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Simon  Farwell  migrated  from  Yorkshire  and  settled  in  Somersetshire; 
where  dwelt  his  ancestor,  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  marshes  years 
before;  and  built  at  Bishop-Hill  the  mansion  house  on  which  were  carried 
the  Farwrell  Arms.  From  this  Simon  is  descended  Henry  Farwell,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Farwells  in  this  country.  From  the  heiress  of  Rille- 
stone  was  the  one  who  married  Richard  Farwell  and  brought  the  estates 
into  the  family,  but  it  was  their  descendant  Sir  George  Farwell  who 
entered  the  royal  line  of  descent  by  marrying  Lady  Mary  Seymour, 
which  brought  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  into  our  family  and  from 
which  it  is  traced  back  to  Alfred  the  Great. 

From  this  Simon  is  descended  Henry  Farwell  the  ancestor  of  the 
Farwells  in  this  country,  as  follows: 

Simon  Farwell  died  in  1545. 

His  son 

Simon  Farwell  died  in  1568. 

His  son 

George  Farwell  died  in  1609. 

His  son 

Sir  George  Knight  of  Hill-Bishop  married  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Plantagenet. 

Sir  George's  son 

John  Farwell  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Routh  whose 
eldest  son,  Henry  Farwell,  came  to  America,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Concord,  the  ancestor  of  the  name  in  New  England. 

This  is  interesting  perhaps  only  to  descendants  of  the  Farwell  family 
and  is  recorded  for  their  benefit. 

Having  brought  my  ancestor,  Henry  Farwell,  down  this  long  ancestral 
journey  in  England,  and  having  crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  let  us 
follow  the  line  in  this  country. 

The  first  thing  a  settler  must  do  was  to  become  a  Freeman,  in  order 
to  vote  or  to  have  any  voice  in  matters  secular  or  religious.  This  was 
done  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  religion  so  much  as  that  the  Church  was  the  only  large  body 
of  men  convenient  for  engaging  in  matters  requiring  jurisdiction.  The 
church  was  at  that  time  the  social  centre,  the  place  to  meet,  where  all 
questions  could  be  discussed,  religious,  secular  or  otherwise. 

Henry  Farwell  was  made  a  Freeman  March  14,  1639.  In  1654, 
March  8th,  nine  men  were  appointed  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
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second  division  of  lands  in  Concord  should  be  made.  This  record 
reads  like  the  Old  Testament  division  of  lands;  to  quote  the  old  record: 

“After  much  weariness  about  these  things,  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  division  into  three  parts  or  quarters:  The  east  quarter  by 
three  families  are  from  Henry  Farwells,  all  eastward  with  Thomas 
Brooke,  etc.  Regulations  were  established  in  each  quarter,  similar  to 
those  in  wards  of  a  city;  each  chose  its  own  officers,  kept  its  own  rec- 
ords,  fixed  its  own  taxes  and  so  on.” 

Henry  Farwell  married  Olive,  surname  unknown,  but  the  name 
Olive  has  come  down  to  our  generation.  All  their  children  were  born 
in  Concord,  but  Henry  moved  to  Chelmsford  and  left  his  estates  in 
Concord  to  his  heirs.  The  direct  line  of  descent  from  Henry  Farwell 
is  as  follows: 

Henry  Farwell  married  Olive  and  died  in  1670. 

His  son 

Ensign  Joseph  Farwell  married  Hannah  Learned.  He  remained  with 
his  mother  in  Chelmsford  until  her  death,  then  moved  to  Dunstable, 
where  he  was  selectman  surveyor  of  highways  and  served  on  iim 
portant  committees  in  1712,  1714,  1715,  1717.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dunstable  at  one  time  were  in  such  dire  Straits  that  they  had  to 
appeal  to  His  Majesty’s  Most  Honorable  Council  and  Representa' 
tives  in  the  Great  and  General  Court,  now  assembled  in  Boston  by 
adjournment.  The  petition  was  for  a  sum  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  minister.  The  petition  was  answered  and  twelve  pounds 
were  allowed  from  the  public  Treasury. 

Ensign  Joseph  Farwell’s  home  was  a  garrison  house  and  soldiers 
under  the  pay  of  the  colony  were  stationed  there  constantly  for  their 
defence  from  the  Indians.  There  were  seven  of  these,  one  of  which 
was  Henry  Farwell’s,  containing  three  families,  three  male  inhabitants, 
two  soldiers,  making  a  total  of  twenty^eight  persons.  This  Henry 
Farwell  was  Joseph’s  son. 

The  third  in  direct  line  was  Joseph’s  son. 

Joseph,  who  married  Hannah  Colburn  in  1695.  This  Joseph  died 
in  Groton  in  1740,  where  he  had  moved  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  Groton  Farwell  families.  The  fourth  in  line  was  Joseph’s  son' 
Daniel,  born  in  Groton  in  1717-  The  fifth  in  line  was  his  son 
Daniel,  born  in  Groton,  April  22nd,  1740,  and  who  married  Sibyl 
Page;  the  sixth  in  line  was  his  son 
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Simeon,  born  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  October,  1766;  married  in  May, 
Hepzibah  Farweil,  his  first  cousin;  daughter  of  Abraham  Farweil  and 
Priscilla  Thurston.  The  seventh  in  line  was  his  son 

Henry  born  Dec.  3rd,  1795,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  died  Jan.  4th,  at 
Sterling,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois;  married  at  Westminister,  Mass., 
Oct.  6th,  1819,  Nancy  Jackson,  born  Jan.  11th,  1798,  Westminster,’ 
daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  Sawyer  of  Westminster.  These  were 
the  parents  of  John  V.  Farweil. 

The  cousins  who  married  made  for  us  a  double  line  of  Faroells  for 
ancestors,  many  of  whom  w’ere  soldiers  before  the  Revolution  as 
Rogers  rangers,  who  fought  the  Indians,  and  later  as  revolutionary, 
both  as  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Samuel  Farweil  was  a  general 
in  the  colonial  army  and  his  son  Abraham  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  on  the  bridge  at  Concord.  Captain  Henry  Farweil  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

NANCY  JACKSON 
ANCESTRY 

Nancy  Jackson  Farweil  was  the  great,  great,  great,  great  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  brothers  Edward  and  John  Jackson,  sons  of  the  Christopher 
Jackson  who  was  a  London  Merchant  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Pause  and  think  what  it  must  have  been  to  be  a  merchant  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To  provide  all  the  1000  gowns  necessary  for  the 
virgin  queen.  Perhaps  he  provided  her  with  that  wonderfully  WTought 
creation  on  which  was  embroidered  eyes  and  ears  to  indicate  that  she 
saw  and  heard  all  that  was  going  on.  Thousands  of  gowns  w’ere  in 
her  wardrobe  and  to  supply  her  and  all  the  ladies-in-waiting  wuth  suit¬ 
able  costumes  in  the  ornate  and  elaborate  fashions  of  the  day  must  have 
been  an  undertaking  requiring  genius  of  the  rarest  sort.  The  two  sons 
who  came  to  America  brought  the  capacity  for  work,  and  genius  for 
undertaking  great  things  and  putting  them  through.  Deacon  John 
Jackson,  the  elder  of  the  twro  brothers,  came  over  in  the  Defence  in 
1635.  He  wras  the  first  settler  of  Cambridge  Village  (now  New’tcn), 
Mass.  He  brought  a  good  estate  from  England.  His  homestead 
ught  in  1639  was  on  Roxbury  Road,  very  near  the  line  which  now 
divides  Newton  from  Brighton.  He  was  made  freeman  in  1641,  was 
one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  church,  gave  the  land  on  which  the 
church  was  erected  in  1660,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  centre  cemetery. 
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He  had,  by  two  wives,  five  sons  and  ten  daughters  and  had  fifty  grand' 
children. 

He  left  an  estate  valued  at  £1,230  ($5,750)  including  863  acres  of 
land.  The  old  mansion  house  stood  on  the  same  spot  occupied  after' 
wards  by  the  dwelling  of  Edwin  SmallwTood,  pulled  down  in  1800. 
Deacon  John  Jackson  was  the  ancestor  of  Col.  Charles  G.  Hammond,  of 
Chicago,  through  his  daughter  Hannah  Jackson,  who  married  Elijah 
Hendrick,  Ann  Hendrick  who  married  Isaac  Hammond  and  had  Elijah, 
Col.  Hammond’s  great  grandfather. 

Abraham  Jackson  of  Newton  had  seven  daughters;  one  of  them  was 
the  mother  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  the  munificent  founder  of  Williams 
College. 

Edward  Jackson,  brother  of  John,  purchased  the  beautiful  farm  of 
500  acres  of  Gov.  Bradstreet  for  £140  which  the  latter  had  bought 
eight  years  before  for  six  cows.  He  was  representative  in  the  general 
court  for  sixteen  years.  At  his  death,  in  1681,  he  left  400  acres  of  land 
to  Harvard  College.  His  daughter,  Hannah,  married  John  Ward  and 
was  the  great  grandmother  of  Nancy  Jackson  Farwell. 

Jonathan  Jackson,  a  grandson  of  Edward,  was  a  brasier,  an  importer 
of  hardware  and  the  first  manufacturer  of  nails  in  this  country,  as 
appears  from  his  petition  to  the  general  court  in  1727-  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolve,  loaning  said  Jackson  £10,000  for 
seven'and'a'half  years  without  interest,  for  his  encouragement  in  the 
business,  he  giving  security  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  obligating 
himself  to  make  not  more  than  forty  tons  in  each  and  every  year. 
The  council  now  concurred,  and  Jackson  went  forward  without  aid 
from  the  general  court.  That  he  was  successful,  appears  from  the  in' 
ventory  of  his  estate  in  1736  which  covers  more  than  twenty  pages  on 
the  records  and  amounts  to  more  than  £30,000.  His  son,  Edward, 
married  Dorothy  Quincy  and  had  Jonathan,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  early  in  the  war;  MC  1781;  state  senator  for  the 
county  of  Essex;  appointed  by  Washington  First  Marshal  of  Mass.; 
District  Inspector  of  Excise;  Supervisor  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts  and 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.  He  took  an  early  part  in  the  Revolu' 
tion;  was  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty  and  the  owner  of  a  slave.  Seeing 
his  inconsistency,  he  placed  on  record  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  office  the 
following  document — a  noble  testimony:  “Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  Jonathan  Jackson  of  Newburyport,  in  the  county  of 
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Essex,  Gentlemen,  m  consideration  of  impropriety  I  feel  and  have  long 
felt  in  holding  any  person  in  constant  bondage— more  especially  at  a 
time  when  my  country  is  so  warmly  contending  for  the  liberty  every 
man  ought  to  enjoy— and  having  some  time  since  promised  my  negro 
man,  Pomp,  that  I  would  give  him  his  freedom— and  in  further  com 
alteration  of  five  shillings  paid  me  by  said  Pomp  I  do  hereby  liberate, 
and  set  him  rree;  and  I  do  hereby  remise  and  release  unto  said  Pomp’ 
all  demands  of  whatever  nature  I  have  against  Pomp.  In  witness 
thereof,  etc  June  19,  177 6.”  This  document  is  dated  just  two  weeks 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Pomp  enlisted  in  the  Army 

as  Pomp  Jackson,  served  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  receiving 
honorable  discharge.  s 

The  family  horse  who  carried  the  Farwell  boys  to  school  at  Mt. 

Morris  was  named  Pomp,  in  memory  of  the  slave  of  Deacon  John 
j  acKson. 

Another  son  of  Edward  was  Michael,  the  father  of  Col.  Michael, 
who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  private  in  a 
volunteer  company  of  Minute  Men  in  Newton.  At  the  early  dawn 

of  the  19th  of  April,  177 5,  the  signal  was  given  that  the  British  troops 
were  on  their  march  for  Lexington. 

The  company  of  Minute  Men  were  early  upon  their  parade  ground, 
but  none  of  the  commissioned  officers  were  present;  the  orderly  sergeant 
had  formed  the  company,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  choose  a  captain 

for  the  day  when  Michael  Jackson  was  nominated  and  chosen  by  up* 
lifted  hands.  * 

He  immediately  stepped  from  the  ranks  to  the  head  of  the  company, 
and  without  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  honor  or  the  slightest  formality, 
e  ordered  the  company  to  “shoulder  arms'’ — “platoons  to  the  right 
wheel  quick  time  ’ — “forward  march!” 

.  .These  words  wTere  uttered,  and  the  company  were  on  the  march  to 
join  the  regiment  at  Watertown  Meeting-house.  On  their  arrival 
there,  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  were  holding  a  council 
in  the  school  house,  and  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  their  delibera* 
tions.  .  He  listened  to  their  discussion,  but  soon  got  the  floor  and  made 
a  moving  speech.  He  told  them  that  there  was  a  time  for  all  things, 
but  that  the  time  for  talking  had  passed,  and  the  time  for  fighting  had 
come:  “Not  now  the  wag  of  the  tongue,  but  the  pull  of  the  trigger.” 
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This  pro  tem.  captain  accused  the  officers  of  wasting  time,  through 
fear  of  meeting  the  enemy.  He  told  them,  If  they  meant  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  British  troops,  to  leave  the  school-house  forthwith, 
and  take  up  their  march  for  Lexington.  He  intended  that  his  company 
should  take  the  shortest  route  to  get  a  shot  at  the  British,"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  left  the  council  and  took  up  his  march. 

This  blunt  speech  broke  up  the  council,  without  any  concert  of 
action,  and  each  company  was  left  to  act  as  they  chose.  Some  followed 
Jackson,  some  lingered  where  they  were,  and  some  dispersed.  Soon 
after,  he  received  a  Major  s  Commission  in  the  Continental  Army. 

In  an  action  with  the  British  on  Montressar  s  Island,  in  New’  York, 
he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball,  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered. 

If  my  father  had  had  an  ancestor  made  to  order  he  would  have  been 
the  counterpart  of  Michael  Jackson,  for  he  was  like  him  in  his  intrepid 
courage,  fearlessness  of  danger  and  in  his  delight  in  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  wras  impatient  of  others’  shortcomings,  while  most  tender 
to  those  in  trouble. 

My  grandmother  Nancy  Jackson  is  a  co-descendant  with  President 
Coolidge  as  follows : 

Nancy  Jackson. 

'  COOLIDGE  LINE 

The  numerals  at  the  upper  right  of  the  first  given  name  indicate  the 
first  of  the  line  in  America  and  so  on. 

The  line  from  John  Coolidge  to  Nancy  Jackson  follows: 

John1  Coolidge  of  Watertown  married  Mary  and  had 
Simon2  Coolidge,  wffio  married  Hannah  Barron,  and  had 
Mary3  Coolidge,  who  married  Nathaniel  Bright,  and  had 
Henry3  Bright,  wTho  married  Margaret  Jackson,  and  had 
Jemima4  Bright,  who  married  Jonathan  Trowbridge,  and  had 
Jemima5  Trowbridge,  who  married  Edward  Jackson,  and  had 
John6  Jackson,  who  married  Susanna  Sawyer,  and  had 
Nancy7  Jackson,  who  married  Henry1  Farwell. 

The  line  to  Calvin  Coolidge  follows: 

John1  Coolidge  of  Watertown  had 
Simon2  Coolidge  who  had 
Obadiah3  who  had 
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Obadiah4  who  had 

Obadiah5  who  had 

Capt.  John6  who  had 

Calvin7  who  had 

Calvin8  Galusha,  who  had 

John9  Calvin,  who  had 

Calvin10,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nancy  Jackson  was  the  great,  great,  great  granddaughter  of  Mary 
Coolidge  and  Mary  Coolidge  was  the  great  granddaughter  of  John2 
Coolidge. 

A  number  of  interesting  personages  come  into  these  lines  that  touch 
both  the  Jacksons  and  the  Coolidges. 

The  daughter-in-law  of  Mary  Coolidge,  Margaret  Jackson  Bright, 
was  connected  by  marrying  with  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  founded 
Williams  College.  Mary  Coolidge’s  sister-in-law,  Beriah  Bright,  was 
the  great,  great  grandmother  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Major  Gen.  Atherton,  commander  of  the  colonial  forces  in  New 
England,  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  Nancy  Jackson  and  through  him  her 
descendants  are  entitled  to  membership  in  the  society  of  Colonial 
Dames.  It  is  through  Gen.  Atherton  that  Nancy  Jackson  came  in  line 
with  the  Brights  which  led  to  the  Coolidge  line. 

,  ABIGAIL  GATES  TAYLOR 

My  mother,  Abigail  Gates  Taylor,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Taylor 
and  Catherine  Livermore.  The  Livermores  were  originally  from 
Watertown  where  John  Livermo-e  settled  in  1634,  on  arriving  from 
England.  In  1638  he  moved  to  New  Haven,  being  one  of  the  original 
settlers.  The  first  notice  of  him  was  when  he  signed  the  Fundamental 
Agreement  of  the  New  Haven  colony.  His  autograph  may  be  seen 
in  Vol.  1,  page  1  of  the  colonial  records  of  New  Haven.  He  was  made 
freeman  in  1640.  He  also  signed  the  charter  for  Yale  College.  The 
Livermores  and  Coolidges  both  settled  in  Watertown  so  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  marriage  should  take  place  between  them. 
To  show  at  a  glance  how  it  came  about,  the  tv/o  lines  are  given: 

John1  Livermore  John1  Coolidge 

Hannah2,  m.  John2  Coolidge 

John2  Livermore  Simon2  Coolidge 

Daniel3  Livermore  Obadiah3 
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Daniel4 

Daniel5 

Aaron6 

Catherine',  m.  John  Taylor 
Abigail8,  m.  John  V.  Farwell 
Abby9  Farwell,  Wm.  Ferry 
William10,  John10,  Frank10,  Montague10, 


Horace10. 


Obadiah4 
Obadiah5 
Capt.  John6 
Calvin7 

Calvin8  Galusha 
John9  Calvin 
Pres.  Calvin10  Coolidge 


Right  here  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  an  extract  from  the  will  of 
John  Livermore,  I  bequeathe  10  pounds  to  my  son-in-law,  John 
Coolidge  to  be  improved  by  him  for  his  three  youngest  children  by 
my  daughter,  deceased.  His  grandson,  John  Coolidge,  is  one  of  the 
two  witnesses  to  the  will.  Perhaps  his  illustrious  distant  relative 
will  tell  us  how  it  happened  that  a  beneficiary  to  a  will  could  be  a 


witness  to  it. 


It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  heads  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  genera- 
tions  of  both  families  have  the  same  given  name,  that  of  the  Coolidges, 
being  Obadiah,  that  of  the  Livermores,  being  Daniel. 

My  grandmother  Catherine  Livermore  was  born  April  17th,  1797, 
in  Alstead  New  Hampshire.  The  tombstones  of  Aaron  Livermore 
and  his  wife  are  among  those  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  old  colonial 
home  where  my  mother  was  born  is  still  standing  in  perfect  condition. 

My  grandfather  Taylor  moved  to  Illinois  about  the  same  time  as 
my  father  s  parents,  and  settled  on  the  adjoining  farm.  I  will  not 
weary  my  readers  wuth  any  more  lines  of  ancestry  so  will  let  this  one 
line  suffice  for  my  mother.  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  among  the 

laylors  were  many  distinguished  citizens  who  served  their  country 
well,  both  in  war  and  peace. 

Politics  brings  about  strange  situations.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
was  when  John  Taylor  Adams,  ex-chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  was  a  guest  in  the  seaboard  home  of  President  Coolidge, 
and  neither  of  them  knew  that  their  families  had  joined  hands  in  wed¬ 
lock  in  the  far  distant  past,  in  a  little  town  not  far  away,  where  both 
their  ancestors  first  settled — -Watertown,  Mass. 
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